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IN A BEECH WOOD. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


GOLDEN arch above my head, 

A path with golden carpet spread, 
Each side the golden- mantled trees 
Soft singing in the faint sweet breeze, 
Down-fluttering leaves in golden showers, 
A gold gleam of witch-hazel flowers, 
And, dazzling my uplifted eyes, 

The sunlight in ‘the golden skies: 

What magic spell has compassed me? 

What strange new world is this I see? 
Gold! gold! above, below, around; 

I tread upon enchanted ground. 

A dream-land Queen, who only knows, 
To-morrow, when the East wind blows, 
Her dream and all its glory goes! 
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A, YOUNG GIRL’S ROOM. 


7 HILE there is a great deal of advice and infor- 
W mation given as to the furnishing of a young 
girl's room, with, for instance, three boards and an 
old looking-glass, and various yards of muslin and 
ribbon for a duchess table, aud chintz-covered lounges 
made of mattresses, and piano boxes that hold a lim- 
itless amount of dresses and paraphernalia in gen- 
eral, and all sorts of other magical and ingenious 
contrivances, comparatively little is said of another 
part of the furnishing of the young girl’s room, that 
which makes it far more of a sanctuary than muslins 
or chintzes or dainty prie-dieux, and bookcases and 
photographs and German favors, or all the bric-a- 
brac in the wor!d—and that is the spirit of absolute 
order and cleanliness which should reign there. 

A young girl's room may be as full of costly ar- 
ticles as wealth can make it, or it may be the result 
of taste and ingenuity with but trifling expense, but 
the one who looks in upon it can, if choosing to take 
the pains to do so, tell at once the character of the 
occupant by the mere arrangement or disarrange- 
ment of the place. There is, of course, the pretty 
artistic ensemble that at first glance seems to be only 
confusion, but which presently resolves itself into a 
harmony of form and tint, any change in which 
would be discord, which tells something interesting 
concerning the artist in the arranger. Then there 
is the precise and prim manner, in which everything 
is at right angles; every book is exactly in position 
on every other book; no folderols are allowed; no- 
thing that indicates a waste of time or a love of 
pleasure; and everything that indicates methodical, 
utilitarian, and exacting traits, with little love of 
beauty, indicates a character that will by-and-by pos- 
sibly make life a burden to every one in the house. 
There is the confusion, again, which is disorder, 
where everything has been tossed at random; there 
is no place for anything, and nothing is in its place, 
thus telling a lamentable tale of its first cause. And 
then there is the abode of neatness without fanat- 
ical and pragmatical effort for it, of order with- 
out primness, of grace and spotlessness combined; a 
room where a little of the artist is to be seen, a little 
of the precision and something of the perfect love of 
order without its caricature. 
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It is this last room which every young girl who 
has the care or direction of her room should have. 
Its whiteness, its cleanliness, are suggestive of her 
own innocence and purity. There will be no specks 
or stains on floor or wall or window-glass; no pellets 
of dust in the corners; no rolls of hair and litter of 
papers in the grate; no clothes lying about; nothing 
suggestive of careless or untidy habits; and the 
room will have a charm of its owner's personality in 
the choice of prints or water-colors, in the vases, in the 
bunch of leaves or flowers, in the books, the desk— 
all showing use and occupancy, but all of them sub- 
servient to the cleanliness which is next to godliness. 


RETURNING TO SCHOOL. 


rFVHERE are few so glad of the clear October wea- 

ther as the school-children and their teachers. 
All the pleasures of the vacation have in a measure 
palled; some of them, too, have become impossible; 
time begins to hang heavily, and the sight of school- 
mates is eagerly hailed, the old familiar school-rooms 
are greeted as if one had been absent from a sort of 
home, and even the teacher is a welcome and de- 
lightful person for the moment. 

Part of all this is due, of course, to the restless love 
of change which belongs to all humanity, young or 
old; but a still larger part is owing to the improved 
methods of teaching, which make school a very dif- 
ferent form of entertainment from that which pre- 
vailed only one generation ago. Moreover, teaching, 
from having been that to which any one with a little 
smattering of learning might turn for occupation, 
has now become an art for which one is fitted by a 
peculiar training as for any other art; and, like all 
other arts, it presents its subjects in attractive form, 
makes memorizing natural and comprehension sure, 
while, more than all, the eclectic system attends to 
the individuality of the pupil. The tendency is more 
than ever toward individualism in education. 

Perhaps as important a feature of the children’s 
pleasure in returning to school and study is of late 
apparent since the introduction of manual training 
in so many of the schools. This in itself, half a 
play, stimulates the intellect, gives the activities 
something besides mischief to exercise themselves 
upon, aud thus affords a most desirable outlet for 
the surplus energy and vitality of children. And 
even in schools where this has not yét been intro- 
duced, the teachers themselves have often found that 
the loan of a knife or a pair of scissors to the rest- 
less little one has been fruitful of much the same 
result, and has turned a bad child into a good one. 
On the whole, school, from having been a place of 
punishment, confinement, and deprivation, has been 
turned into the gateway of a wonder-land, where all 
is pleasant travelling, and the teacher goes beside 
the scholar like a friend. One who observes closely 
these modern methods of education, the larger hap- 
piness and larger intelligence of the children under 
them, feels sure that in a very few generations the 
effect upon all that portion of juvenility sharing 
them will be something almost beyond the power of 
imagination. 


A CELESTIAL GLIMPSE OF US. 


OES the thought of any recurring celestial vis- 
itant often strike us in relation to the aspects 

the earth may present to his succeeding views of it? 
Were there one, winged with the light, sent on 
mighty errands to the outermost regions of space, 
what visions would meet that flight as it passed our 
planet at its various stages of development! The 
gray weltering mass of vapor and water and cloud 
of the early epochs; the morass, the forest, the wal- 
lowing monsters of following ones; the upheavals 
and detonations and volcanic bursts and floods and 
slow erosions; the emergence of green lands and sil- 
ver rivers, and the birth of flowers; the ripening of 
fruit upon the bough, and the appearance of upright 
beings, beings scarcely removed from the brutes at 
first, homeless, or haunting the edge of the forest, 
then the cave-dwellers, and, on some other journey, 
seen to be at last the builders of houses and shelters. 
This celestial visitant would have seen a world in the 
process of making, refining, purifying constantly in 
the lapse of ages, adapting itself to the requirements 
of a race to be born upon it. And to what purpose? 
he might ask, when he comes again, even to-day. 
Had he seen a planet cast forth from the sun, cooled, 
ploughed with convulsions, sowed with seed, beauti- 
fied with plants and blooms, glorified w ith clouds 
and sunshine—had he seen all this mighty work go 
on through countless ons of years, the orb sweeping 
along through prodigious bounds of space, simply 
that an order of beings might possess it for the sake of 
preying on each other, degrading : and destroying mul- 
titudes as they attain every new end? Tiny beings, as 
compared with the bulk of the planet, unable to inter- 
fere with its cosmical force, yet otherwise seeming to 
possess it and reduce it,if only as the earthworm pos- 
sesses and reduces the earth with his casts; here he 
swarms in squalor, in suffering and filth, ‘unlovely 
to the sight as the swarm of creatures one turns up 
under a stone; and there in glittering show he swarms 
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again across imaginary lines of boundary, with mimic 
flash and thunder, and slaughters his fellows, and 
maims and rides over them, and blows them to pieces, 
at the command of the few who sit in high places and 
gather that which results. Was it for this end that 
all that tremendous work of making and moulding 
the star went on? the celestial visitant well might ask. 
Perhaps it would not be amiss if we also asked the 
same question. And it may be that as the influence 
of the feminine mind and heart is more and more 
felt, as women come to the front with softening and 
refining force, war—at any rate, cruel and unneces- 
sary war—will be wiped away from tle face of the 
earth. And if poverty still exists, the celestial visit- 
ant, coming again, may see all the wealth and strength 
and thought that went to the making of armies and 
to the ruin of peoples, go then to help the wretched, 
ameliorating, alleviating, and uplifting the race. 


THE SOCIAL NIMBUS. 


i ie the inhabitant of the mountain plateau as he descends 
into the dense atmosphere of the valley come depres- 
sion and weariness. To the lowlander struggling toward 
snow-crowned peaks come suffocation and hemorrhage. 
The Hottentot at the pole freezes; the Esquimau under the 
equator is consumed with fever. To every man there is an 
atmosphere that brings to his physical being life and health 
and strength, an atmosphere that brings weariness, disease, 
and death. 

This for the body; but how is it with that much more 
delicate organism—if it be an organism—which we call the 
mind, and of which our real knowledge is so infinitesimal? 
‘**Mens sana in corpore sano,” say the physicians. But is 
this always true? Or, rather, admitting the proverb up toa 
certain point, are there not mental phenomena which show 
conclusively that the health, the strength, the activity of the 
human mind vary from day to day, from hour to hour, 
yes, and from minute to minute, under influences in which 
the condition of the body is no factor? Let us follow 
our friend Jones through a day of his vacation. He rises 
in the morning refreshed and invigorated, and, after a com- 
fortable breakfast and an hour of lounging, starts for a 
morning stroll with several summer acquaintances, Grad- 
ually he becomes conscious that a wearivess, a dullness, is 
upon him. The others talk and laugh together. But both 
speech and laughter have become to him exotics which he 
must cultivate for politeness’ suke. He can neither grasp 
their ideas nor formulate his own. And when all have re- 
turned, opinion runs among his companions to the effect of, 
‘**How dull, how uninteresting, how constrained, how disa- 
greeable, is this Mr. Jones?” who is himself very much dis- 
posed to acquiesce in all their strictures. But now comes 
the afternoon, and to Jones, seated upon the veranda with 
a novel, draw near other summer idlers. Gradually he 
drifts into their conversation. His brain becomes clear and 
active. He thinks well; he talks well, and he kuows it; 
he is even witty. And in the evening, his companions of the 
afternoon tell his wondering companions of the morning 
what a bright, interes.ing, and companionable fellow is 
Jones, und what an addition to their circle. The truth is 
that both estimates, and perhaps several that differ from 
either, are correct; that the same physical Joves comprises 
two or three or more distiuct mental entiuues. 

If we have avy doubts as to all this, we can dissipate them 
by the very simple process of substituting your name or 
nine for that of our mythical friend—assuming, of course, 
that we are ever capable of being witty and entertaining; nor 
does it require much thought to devise a theory to explain 
the facts, and that, too, without invoking biliousness as 
the original cause of all things. 

I wonder do peopie realize that every man and woman 
whom they meet is enveloped in and carries with him or her 
u subtle ether, impalpable, immeasurable, and yet capable of 
supplying the minds of others with a mental atmosphere, 
healthful or unhealthful as it is fitted to their wants. This 
ether I have, for want of a better name, christened “ ‘The 
Social Nimbus.” 

An interesting aspect of the subject is the analogy between 
social atmosphere and the air that feeds our lungs. For 
instance, though generally speaking there may be such a 
thing as a physical climate absolutely healthful in the ab- 
stract, yet there is little doubt but that even the balmy ozone 
of the garden of the gods would prove less grateful to our 
Esquimau than his fogs and icebergs, less grateful to our 
Hottentot than the exudations of his tropical jungle; and 
yet both of these latter are wellnigh fatal to the Caucasian 
of the temperate zones. 

So it is with the social bimbus. There may be, there 
doubtless is, a type in which all the elements are so conjoin- 
ed us to make it ideally perfect; and yet to the vast major- 
ity of mankind it would unquestionably be far less congenial 
than the figurative fogs and miasmas upon which their minds 
subsist. 


With regard to the character and attributes of this social 
nimbus, it is, first of all, an influence coming to us from 
others. Ithink we could always, if left to ourselves, either 
depend upon the stability of our mental condition, or be able 
to account for any fluctuations by reference to physical 
health, physical surroundings, or the trend of events. It is 
ouly when our own personal atmosphere is affected by com- 
bination with that of another that we feel a change, either 
for the better or for the worse, and that, too, if we observe 
closely, in almost every instance. 

Take a single example—by no means an extreme one: 
Taggs is a clever bohemian, a writer of some repute, well 
read, well educated, even more or less brilliant. Baggs is 
a typical philistine, a prosperous business man, with a com- 
mon-school training, a clear head for figures, and an insight, 
born of close study and experience, into the laws of mar- 
kets and the principles of money-making. 

Plant Baggs in an easy-chair at his club, the centre of a 
circle of merchants and brokers, and the man will talk flu- 
ently and sensibly of politics and trade. Perhaps he won't 
always use the best grammar; perhaps his views on certain 
subjects may be somewhat narrow and prejudiced; but still 
you cannot listen without realizing that Baggs is a man of 
strength and character. 

Seat Taggs on a rickety chair in his lofty lodgings, with 
Penn, the poet, sprawling on the cot, and Dobbs, the artist, 
standing before the empty fireplace, and Taggs will fairly 
scintillate. Wit, sentimeut, philosophy, information,—he 
deals in all these; and you feel that agg is a genius whom 
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the careless world may some day regret even more than it at 
present neglects. 

But now let Taggs and Baggs be forced into each other's 
society for half an hour. Ten chances to one, if you only 
saw them thus, you would set the one down for a fellow 
whose empty mind and perfunctory humor amply account- 
ed for his rusty coat, and the other for a stupid old bore, 
whose well-rounded paunch revealed what he best enjoyed 
in life. 

All this is only a question of company—of social atmos- 
phere; and the conclusion is that a man may be witty with 
some and dull with others—muy be serious with A, frivolous 
with B, conscientious with C, and unprincipled with D, 
simply because the social nimbus with which A, B, C, or D 
is cndeeed affects his own mentality in such or such a way. 


Are these phenomena magnetic or intellectual? If the 
former, further questioning would be hopeless; for our 
knowledge of animal magnetism is in far too nebulous a 
state to permit of close inquiry into whatever falls within 
its mysterious domain. On the contrary, however, when we 
once fairly turn our thoughts toward the social nimbus we 
find very little that is mysterious about it, very few of our 
nimbi that cannot be resolved into their simples as satisfac- 
torily as we part the oxygen and nitrogen of the terrestrial 
atmosphere. Reserving animal magnetism, then, as an ex- 
planation for phenomena which we cannot account for on 
rational grounds—such as love, for instance—we will assume 
that the social nimbus is a combinatiou of purely intellect- 
ual elements, and is therefore Susceptible of both a qualita- 
tive and 2 quantitative analysis. 

I will not attempt a close inquiry into the infinite number 
of combinations and shadings of qualities that go to make 
up that atmosphere—an inquiry both unsuited to an essay 
intended to be merely suggestive, and beset as well with the 
usual difficulties that meet those who would reduce human 
characteristics to classes, or prescribe them by rules. It will 
answer all the purposes of the present to note a few of the 
most obvious factors; and perhaps the easiest way of arriv- 
ing at the key to the whole problem is to start with a propo- 
sition readily admitted, that man, to be at his best, must, 
above all things, be at his ease. Embarrassment is fatal, 
and hence it follows that those qualities which tend to in- 
duce ease and self-poise in others must always be prominent 
elements in any atmosphere capable of supporting healthy 
mental life. Many of these qualities may be comprehended 
under the broad term courtesy; not the courtesy of social 
etiquette, with its artificial exaggerations, but true courtesy 
of the heart, as the word implies, and which means thought- 
fulness, unselfishness, and consideration for others. 

We have an expression which we use to describe those 
whose atmospheric influence best suits us. We say they are 
congenial, and we mean, broadly speaking, that their minds 
comprehend ours, their tastes coincide with ours, and that 
something of courtesy is present to render the other two 
qualifications effectual. To make clearer the need of this 
leaven of courtesy, let me recall the occasions when you 
have met people who were one with you both in tastes and 
comprehension, but who somehow always made you feel, 
while speaking to them, that they were not listening, but 
thinking rather what they themselves were going to say 
next. Has it never occurred to you that such egotistical in- 
attention is one of the commonest forms of rudeness? As 
suming, then, the presence of courtesy, there is still need of 
comprehension and appreciation—of sympathy, if you please 
to combine them under that term. The wit in the company 
of the numskull either becomes silent, or is forced to efforts 
which must strip his speech of all that flavor which spon- 
taneity throws around it. It is absolutely necessary to feel 
that what we think, and thinking, say, meets the understand- 
ing of our neighbors, and strikes some appreciative chord in 
their minds; and beyond all this, 1 do not believe that man 
can attain the full measure of his powers without the know- 
ledge that he is personally acceptable to his companions-- 
that they not only understand, appreciate, and treat him 
with all courtesy, but that they also have for him a liking 
born of admiration or affection. 

Here, then, is the crude generalization of our crude analy- 
sis. Courtesy, with all the qualities comprehended therein, 
is an absolute requisite of all healthful social atmospheres, 
taking the place, we may fancy, of oxygen in the air, The 
special, or, better, the variable, elements are comprehension, 
appreciation, unity of tastes, admiration, and affection. 
There may be others, and it is certain that we might indulge 
in an indefinite amplification of these until we came to the 
application of them to specific cases—an end in which all 
discussions of human philosophy must invariably terminate. 
Enough has been said for the purposes of suggestion, and 
to point to the conclusion that he or she who possesses all 
of the above qualities in the highest degree with reference to 
yourself is endowed with a social atmosphere in which 
your own intellect will be most healthy and vigorous. The 
reverse of the proposition would follow from the same 
reasoning. 

One further question may be worthy of a few words: how 
far is it practicable or advisable from the stand-point of this 
essay for a man to modify the ether which envelops him? 

That he whose social nimbus lacks the oxygen of courtesy 
should cultivate that quality, in so far as true courtesy can 
be cultivated, goes without saying. Beyond this, it is cer- 
tainly practicable for a man by education and reading to 
bring about certain modifications. Within the limits of his 
capacity he can undoubtedly make himself more acceptable 
to the educated, the refined, and the intellectual; but whether 
the imperfect results to which men of low mentality may 
attain in these directions are worth the effort may perhaps 
be doubted, especially when this is attended with a necessary 
unfitting of themselves for the company of those with whom 
their lot may be inevitably cast. Such efforts might be 
likened to an attempt of our old friend the Hottentot to 
acclimatize himself in New York, although still forced to 
dwell under the equator. 

Theoretically and generally speaking, of course, any ad- 
vance toward the recognized standards of knowledge and 
taste is commendable. Practically and individually there 
may be questions the discussion of which, however, would 

varry me from my proper subject far out into the wide do- 
main of the philosophy of human living. 

Such purely personal elements as admiration and regard 
san, of course, be simulated in particular instances, but you 
would accuse me of dealing in truisms should I declare such 
hypocrisy unworthy alike of the man of manners and the 
man of honor, and proclaim it apt to fail in most cases even 
of its material ends, by reason of the extreme difficulty of 
sustaining such atmospheric deceptions. The strength of 
perfumes soon wears away, and the odors they were de- 
signed to hide conquer at last. 

And now, under peril of the charge of cynicism, one lit- 
tle thought by way of peroration. Is not the social nimbus 
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the true source of friendship, as opposed to the magnetic 
origin of love? We are selfish fellows in a way, all of us, 
and we are pretty sure to like those with whom we appear 
at our best DUFFIELD OsBoRNE. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN'S DRESS. 


OFT fabrics with slightly rough finish are worn by well- 

dressed men at all hours of the day and evening. Their 
business and travelling suits are of dark lamb’s-wool or of 
vicufia cloth, or else of lighter plaids and checks. The prin- 
cipal colors are blue and black mixed, gold and brown mixed, 
and very dark brown. The coat is a single-breasted sack 
fastened by three or four buttons, with vest to match, and 
trousers of medium width. There is also a fancy for wear- 
ing trousers of striped or checked Cheviot with the plain 
vicufia sack-coat and vest. 

Cut-away coats of fancy striped worsteds or of gray diag- 
ovals form part of autumn suits. Young men will continue 
to wear black Cheviot cut-away coats for day dress, though 
the preference for the double-breasted frock-coat is even 
greater than it was last winter. The vest may be of the 
Cheviot or of fancy figured vesting. The trousers are fine 
stripes or checks of grayish-blue or brown shades. 

Frock-coats are made yery long, extremists wearing them 
to reach below the knee. They are of black rough Cheviots 
with silk-faced lapels, and a cord finish on the edges instead 
of braid. The vest is of the material of the coat, and the 
striped trousers are of dark grayish-blue. This is the suit 
for day weddings—alike for groom, ushers, and guests—and 
for any entertainment in the afternoon. 

Evening suits are of undressed worsteds and Cheviots of 
fine quality and purest jet black. For dress-coats the shaw] 
collar and peaked lapels are equally popular. The shaw] 
collar is faced entirely with silk, but peaked lapels are faced 
only to the button-holes. All edges are corded. Besides a 
low-cut vest of black Cheviot, a white silk vest is usually 
provided with dress-coats to be worn at weddings and the 
theatre. 

Riding suits for autumn mornings in the Park have a black 
Melton cut-away coat, buttoned high by three buttons, with 
short waist, and shorter skirt than that of walking coats. 
The vest is also of Melton. The very baggy breeches are of 
whip-cord, and are worn with box-cloth leggings and leather 
gaiters. A ‘‘ pot” or Derby hat completes the suit. In the 
afternoon the coat just described is worn with long riding 
trousers. When riding with ladies in the afternoon, fashion 
able men will wear a frock-coat and vest of black undressed 
worsted or Melton, with trousers of light brown whip-cord, 
and ‘‘top” or high silk hat. 

Overcoats for walking and general wear are single-breast- 
ed sacks of beaver cloth made loose, of medium length, 
with plain seams, double-stitched edges, and velvet collar; 
they are lined with plaid cloth. Similar overcoats are made 
of gray and of black Cheviot. Dress top-coats for evening 
have the Inverness cape, and are made of black Cheviot 
faced to the edge with silk. Covert coats for riding are not 
changed in shape. Driving coats are of box cloth in bright 
tan or snuff color, cut very full, long, and double-breasted. 
The box cloth is water-proof, and sheds both rain and dust. 

Shirt fronts remain plain layers of linen in shield shape, 
fastened by two small studs, those for the day made of gold, 
with peerl or white enamelled studs for evening. Standing 
collars are worn of good height and self-rolled or to meet, 
as is most becoming. Cuffs are square-cornered, with the 
edges meeting when fastened by linked sleeve-buttons. Silk 
underwear is woven not only in ivory white or flesh-color, 
but also in pearl, rose, salmon, blue, and heliotrope. Hygi- 
enic wool under-garments are in different shades of gray, 
grayish-blue, or brown, as well as white. 

Dark scarfs are again in favor. They are in the familiar 
Ascot, four-in-hand, and puffed shapes, with also- the small 
square English bow. The new fancy is for rich dark red 
scarfs, especially for wearing with brown suits. Grayish- 
blue, stone-color, and heliotrope are also fashionable for 
neck- wear, The fabrics are satin-finished brocades, and 
chevron - striped siiks with rather large designs of scrolls, 
thistles, fleurs-de-lis, corn-flowers, blocks, and oval figures. 
Black satin scarfs have pink, red, or gold figures brocaded 
upon them; red grounds are powdered with brown fleurs-de- 
lis; stone-colored grounds have pink blossoms; and brown 
scarfs have thistles or gay flowers. ‘The groom and ushers 
at day weddings wear four-in-hand scarfs of plain white 
China crape. For guests at day receptions and afternoon 
weddings are white basket-woven silk scarfs, with mauve 
fleurs-de-lis, blue forget-me-nots, or small brown figures. 
There are also white crape scarfs with Japanese desigus and 
arabesques of color. For second mourning are black crape 
or silk scarfs with white cross stripes, sprigs, disks, or dots; 
for deep mourning these figures are retained, but are black. 
New white lawn ties for evening wear are to be tied in a 
larger bow with broad ends. Black satin ties an inch and a 
quarter wide are worn at stag dinners and theatre parties. 

Black silk socks very slightly embroidered are worn with 
evening dress. Finely striped Balbriggans for day use are 
in stone-colors, tan, or wood browns, and soft fine cashmere 
socks are of natural gray and écru shades. 

Buttoned gaiters of calf-skin for street wear have low 
heels, and either medium pointed or broad toes, the style 
being again for rather broad shoes. High-buttoned shoes 
are also worn in the evening; they have galoches of patent- 
leather with kid tops. The Romeo shoes of colored moroc- 
co are preferred for wearing in the house in the morning, 
as they come up about the ankles, and protect them from 
draughts, as low shoes and slippers do not. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs of linen have a quarter-inch hem 
hem-stitched, then prettily embroidered in colors in small 
figures. Less costly handkerchiefs have similar figures 
printed in colors on the hem. Another fancy is a colored 
hem an inch wide, as one of pale pink with white fleurs-de- 
lis embroidered at intervals upon it. Exquisitely fine and 
sheer linen lawn handkerchiefs for evening have a half-inch 
hem neatly hem-stitched, and are marked by embroidered 
initials that are of great length, but very slender. 

Walking gloves are of reddish or yellowish tan shades, 
and are worn in English fashion of heavy qualities that were 
formerly used only for driving. They have very slight 
stitching on the back, and are fastened by two buttons. 
Very light tan gloves are suggested for the groom and ush- 
ers and also the guests at weddings that take place at noon. 
For afternoon weddings the gloves are of pearl-colored dress- 
ed kid with no stitching. White gloves are de rigueur for 
evening. 

The crown of new silk hats is even more bell-shaped than 
that worn last season, and is of two different heights, that 
for elderly men measuring six and three-fourth inches, while 
that for young men is a quarter of an inch less. The brim 
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is well rolled, with heavy curled edge, and is from an inch 
and a half to two and an eighth inches wide, the narrower 
width being for hats of young men. New Derby hats are 
decidedly changed from the spring styles. Instead of th 
closely rolled brim, they now have a rather flat wide brim, 
and the round crown is slightly tapered. Black and dark 
brown are the stylish winter colors for these stiff felt hats. 
The Homburg is a soft felt hat of newer shape than the pop 
ular Alpine. It has a nearly square crown that is quite high, 
and is worn without a crease through the middle (as the Al 
pine is), but with the whole top slightly indented all around 

Canes are smaller than they have been, and are of natural 
wood, unvarnished. They have usually a crook top, with 
small silver mounting on the tip and in a ring below. Crab 
and fir are favorite woods for canes. Umbrella handles are 
of similar design, aud also of ivory very lightly carved, or 
inlaid with siiver ; 7 : 

Thanks for information are due Messrs, EVERALL Bro 
THERS; FarrcHitp & RyLey; SamueL Bupp; E. A. New- 
ELL; R. DunLap & Co.; and Guaze & McCreapy. 


PERSONAT. 

It may not be generally known that Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s 
first essay in authorship was made after the death, at Gal 
veston, in 1867, of her husband and three sons. They were 
all swept off by yellow fever, and it was as an aid in sup 
porting her three daughters that Mrs. Barr began to write 
She is an English woman by birth,of pure Saxon blood. As 
reader for her father, Rev. W. H. Huddleston, she was brought 
into association with men and books, and she was also his 
coustant companion in his preaching tours through the sea 
coast villages of his parish. She thus gained the love for 
the sea that breathes through her writings. Mr. Barr was 
Scotchman. Heand his wife came to this country soon after 
their marriage, and lived at Austin, Texas, throughout the 
civil war. 

—The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Order of the 
Iron Crown upon M. Pasteur, who is now entitled to style 
himself Baron von Pasteur. . 

-The late Frank Miles was said to be the first artist who 
ever painted Mrs. Langtry. He had been hopelessly ill fora 
year before his death. He was an enthusiast about flowers, 
and had a beautiful wild-flower garden at his father’s coun 
try place in Nottinghamshire, England. 

Miss Jeannette Cockran, the daughter of Colonel Robert 
Cockran, of Boston, has entered the order of the Sisters of 
Mercy, at St. Margaret's Home, in that city. 

Mrs. Ann E. Graves has been for thirty years president 
of the Battle Creek (Michigan) Ladies’ Literary Association. 
She is the wife of a former Chief Justice of the State 

—The little cottage at Edmonton o¢ cupied over SIXlty vears 
ago by Charles Lamb and his sister is still in good repair, 
and on the outside shows little sign of any change t is 
still pointed out to visitors as ‘* Lamb's Cottage.” 

—Miss Addie F. Johnson, of West Virginia, has for three 
years had entire charge of a grist and planing mill. Toa 
natural talent for machinery she adds a deftness of execution 
that enables her to take down and put together an engine as 
well as any engineer in that part of the country 

—The handwriting of Sardou, the dramatist, is so minute 
that it can barely be read without a magnifying-glass. 

—Francis Wilson, the comedian, is said to leave the cares 
of the theatre all behind bim when he goes home, and to 
devote himself exclusively to his wife and two little daugh 
ters. When he is not on the road, he is generally in his 
beautiful home at New Rochelle. Here he has, on the top 
floor, a theatre capable of accommodating 150 people, where 
his children delight in giving recitations. The younger, 
Adelaide, is reported to show already signs of having inherit 
ed her father’s talent. Mr. Wilson's own private ‘‘ den” is 
furnished with odd bits of furniture he has picked up in his 
travels, and the floor is covered with a rag carpet which Mr. 
Wilson shows with great pride as the work of his mother 
and little girls. He declares himself a farmer, as he keeps a 
cow and raises chickens. Mr. Wilson is of Quaker parentage. 

—The studio of Meissonier and its contents will probably 
be offered by his widow and sor to the state. The value of 
*400,000 is placed upon the gift, which includes some nearly 
finished pictures as well as studies and sketches. 

—Queen Victoria prolongs her stay at Balmoral Castle 
well on into the fall. She will probably remain there until 
the latter part of November. The bracing air at the Scotch 
castle suits the Queen far better than the more relaxing cli- 
mate of the Isle of Wight, where she usually passes the 
Christmas holidays. 

—The nihilist Sophie Gunsberg, who was recently pri- 
vately executed in a Russian prison, was said to be beautiful, 
and possessed a fascination few people could resist. 

—Miss Mary White Bond, who died recently in Florence, 
Massachusetts, was the first woman ever chosen in that State 
to the treasurership of a bank—a position she occupied in 
the Florence Savings-bank at the time of her death. The 
bank never lost a dollar by her investments, and she was 
highly esteemed for her business ability. She was also a 
member of the public-school committee, and had been au 
excellent teacher herself. 

—William C. Wyncoop, of Colorado, is to head an expedi- 
tion soon to be sent to Africa from London by a company 
of English capitalists in search of King Solomon’s mines. 
They do not rely entirely upon Haggard’s romance, but go 
on the supposition tiat the mines from which much of King 
Solomon’s wealth was drawn have never yet been discovered 
They depend upon legend and tradition for locating the 
mines of Ophir. 

—Mr. Walter Pelham has revived what has been almost a 
lost art, and some beautiful specimens of his taste and skill 
have elicited high praise from critics and connoisseurs. 
Certificates of marriage and of baptism, ou creamy vellum, 
illuminated in gold and colors by Mr. Pelham’s brush, pos 
sess the softness and delicacy and something of the exquisite 
charm of manuscripts and missals treasured in old monas- 
teries, and patiently wrought in the Middle Ages. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Beatty, once a maid of honor at the court 
of George IV., died in Elizabeth, New Jersey, a few days 
ago, at the age of eighty-eight. She was formerly the wife 
of a British officer. 

—The most popular patroness of athletic sports in France 
is the Duchess d’Uzes, who is herself a fine sportswoman 
and horsewoman, She also dabbles in literature, plays the 
organ, and shows a good deal of talent as a sculptor. 

—A number of royal European ladies are addicted to the 
use of tobacco, if all reports be true. Queen Margherita of 
Italy smokes constantly when she is alone, as does the Cza 
rina, who has a pretty boudoir, copied from an apartment in 
the Alhambra and filled with palm-trees, which she uses as 
a smoking-room. The Empress of Austria, the Queen Re- 
gent of Spain, the Queen of Portugal, Queen Natalie of Ser- 
via, aud the Queen of Roumania, all smoke cigarettes. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
111. 


JUDITH. 


ite the Uffizi Gallery at Florence two small 
panels, each about twelve inches high, 
contain the tragic episode of the discovery 
of Holofernes dead.in his tent, and of the 
journeying of Judith and her servant carry- 
ing the head to Bethulia. These pictures 
were painted by Sandro Botticelli (1447- 
1510). In the most intensely fascinating of 
the two panels, Judith and her handmaid 
are represented passing across some fragrant 
high-lying land full of a sense of light and 
of breezy air that makes the drapery float. 
In the background of green landscape and 
blue sky we see a castle and many warriors 
and horsemen going to and fro. The hand- 
maid wears a yellow gown with white 
sleeves. Judith, holding a laurel branch in 
one hand and a sword in the other, clad in 
a lilac gown enriched with frills and scollops 
of most dainty and tasteful design, passes 
with something of wistfulness and melan- 
choly in her face—a face of the type that 
Botticelli loved, at once ingenuous and com- 
plex, pure and yet disquieting, with its up- 
raised eyebrows and its candid brow fringed 
with golden yellow hair, arranged in strange 
plaits and serpentine involutions, and braid- 
ed with silk and pearls. Such was the Flor- 
entine painter's vision of the impressive hero- 
ine of the apocryphal ‘* Book of Judith.” 

In order to comprehend the true spirit of 
the Book of Judith, we must endeavor to 
imagine to ourselves the state of mind of the 
Jews in the year 70 a.p., after the soldiers 
of Titus had burnt the temple of Jerusalem, 
contrary to the formal assurances of the ora- 
cles and prophets. Impious Edom, the en- 
emy of God— Edom, the hated name by 
which the Jews signified the Roman Empire 
—was triumphant. God’s pact with the seed 
of Abraham seemed to be broken. No hope 
appeared to be left, and yet the faith of Israel 
continued to hope against hope. 

Of the inhabitants of Jerusalem the most 
spirited and fanatical had perished in battle. 
The Sadducees, together with the priestly 
aristocracy which lived on the temple and 
drew its prestige from it, had almost disap- 
peared some years before the fall of the city. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, the middle- 
class Jews, who did not care to mix up poli- 
tics with religion, and who made life consist 
in the scrupulous observation of the precepts 
of the law, survived the fall of Jerusalem al- 
most intact, for most of them fled before the 
final disaster, and took refuge in the neutral 
towns of Jabneh and Lydda. As M. Renan 
has pointed out, in his studies of the history 
of Israel, the zealots were merely fanatical 
individuals; the Sadducees were only a class; 
the Pharisees were the nation. Essentially 
pacific, loving a tranquil and industrious 
life, happy provided they could practise 
their family religion freely, these true Israel- 
ites resisted all trials. It was they who form- 
ed that nucleus of Judaism which traversed 
the Middle Ages, and has come down to our 
own days. 

Of the religious institutions of the Jews 
there remained after the fall of Jerusalem no- 
thing but the law. The temple was destroyed; 
the prophets were silent; the priests, the Le- 
vites, the liturgical servants had no longer any 
reason to exist; the law alone persisted; and 
the commentator of the law, the depositary 
of tradition, the doctor, in other words, 
took the place of the priest, while the tri- 
bunal of the rabbis became the oracle of 
the nation. The tendency of the doctors 
was to preach separation, an exclusive spirit, 
the sequestration of the nation, unsociable 
ness, hatred of pagans, and hatred of Rome. 
At the same time the narrow-minded, sub- 
tle, and materialist majority was combated 
by a liberal and idealist minority, who re- 
mained on courteous terms with the pagans, 
sought to compromise matters by charitable 
and liberal conduct, and entered into rela- 
tions with the Romans. Thus the situation 
was appeased. Life became practical, al- 
though the conquered Jews were extremely 
miserable and oppressed by a heavy capita- 
tion tax. Driven from their holy city, they 
settled in the towns and villages of the plain 
between the foot of the mountains of Judea 
and the sea. 

Amongst the new centres of population 
formed near Jerusalem in the early years af- 
ter the war was the village of Bether, where 
many rich and peaceful citizens of the capi- 
tal retired some years before the siege, and 
where many others followed. after the disas- 
ter. Bether was situated on a steep hill, which 
readily lent itself to fortification. 1t became 
a holy town, a sort of equivalent of Sion, 
and finally the last stronghold of fanatical 
Judaism. The last battle of Judaism against 
Rome was fought at Bether; and at Bether 
towards the year 80 A.D., if the deductions 
of modern criticism are correct, was written 
the Book of Judith, a perfect mirror of the 
conscience of Israel at that time, full of the 
memory of past defeats and of the presenti- 
ment of future revolts. 

The Book of Judith is an adaptation of the 
story of Deborah and of Jael saving Israel 
from its enemies by killing their chief. The 
allusions are evident. The old enemy of 
God, Nabuchodonosor, signifying the Roman 
Empire, wishes to reduce the whole world to 
subjection, and to the worship of himself to 
the exclusion of all other gods. Holofernes 
is charged with the undertaking. All the 
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nations submit except the Jews, who, 
although not a military race, are moun- 
taineers and difficult to handle. As long 
as the Israelites observe the law, they 
are invincible. A seusible pagan, who 
is familiar with the Israelites, Achior, 
which name means brother of the light, 
tries to stop Holofernes. The essential 
thing, according to Achior, is to know 
if Israel is unfaithful to the law. If so, 
it can easily be conquered; if not, it is 
useless to attack. Holofernes will not 
listen, but marches against Jerusalem. 
The key of Jerusalem, says Renan, in 
his analysis of this book, is represented 
as being a place in the north at the en- 
trance of the mountainous region named 
Beth-eloah, or Bethulia, as it is called in 
the Septuagint, which means the house 
of God. ‘The author of the Book of 
Judith conceives it exactly on the mod- 
el of Bether. It is placed at the open- 
ing of a ouadi, on a hill, at the foot of 
which is the spring that is indispensable 
to the population, the reservoirs of the 
upper town being unimportant. Holo- 
fernes besieges Beth-eloah,which is soon 
reduced by thirst to the last extremity. 
But the characteristic of divine Provi- 
dence is to choose the weakest instru- 
ments to accomplish the greatest things. 
A widow, a zealot, Judith, whose name 
means simply the Jewess, rises and 
prays. She goes forth from the town, 
and presents herself to Holofernes as a 
rigidly devout woman, who is scandal- 
ized by the non-observance of the law 
which she has witnessed in the town, 
Judith offers to show the captain a sure 
way of conquering the Jews. They are 
dying of hunger and thirst, and so they 
are about to violate the law by eating 
that which is set apart for the priests. 
Judith will go out into the valley by 
night and pray to God, and He will tell 
her when they have committed sin, and 
when Holofernes can attack them with- 
out danger of resistance. 

By her beauty and her intelligence 
Judith succeeded in captivating Holo- 
fernes and all his servants, and they 
said, ‘‘ There is not such a woman from 
one end of the earth to the other, both 
for beauty of face and wisdom of 
words.” Furthermore, by her carefully 
premeditated plan, she obtained the free 
run of the camp. One evening the hero- 
ine supped with Holofernes, who ‘‘ took 
great delight in her, and drank much 
more wine than he had drunk at any 
time in one day since he was born.” Then 
in the night she cut off his head, and gave 
it to her maid, ‘‘and she put it in her bag of 
meat; so they twain went according to their 
custom unto prayer,” passed out of the 
camp, and came to the gates of Bethulia, 
where Judith showed the head to the elders 
and the people, saying, ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, 
who hath kept me in my way that I went, 
my countenance hath deceived him to his de- 
struction, and yet he hath not committed sin 
with me to defile and shame me.” Then 
there was great rejoicing. The host of Nabu- 
chodonosor was discomfited, and Judith was 
in her time honorable in all the country. 
‘*And many desired her, but none knew her 
all the days of her life, after that Manasses, 
her husband, was dead and was gathered to 
his people. But she increased more and 
more in honor,and waxed old in her hus- 
band’s house, being an hundred and five 
years old, and made her maid free; so she 
died in Bethulia, and they buried her in the 
cave of her husband Manasses.” 

The writer of the Book of Judith dwells 
particularly on the purity of the heroine. 
‘There was none that gave her an ill word,” 
he says, ‘‘for she feared God greatly.” Her 
intelligence was equally remarkable, for the 
elders say to her, ‘‘ This is not the first day 
wherein thy wisdom is manifested; but from 
the beginning of thy days all the people have 
known thy understanding, because the dispo- 
sition of thy heart is good.” Note also that 
in this patriotic expedition into the camp of 
the enemy she does not violate the law of her 
race in the smallest detail. She prays and 
performs her ablutions at the stated hours; 
she eats only of the food and wine that her 
maid has brought with her and prepared; 
even on the night of the supper with Holo- 
fernes she drinks only of her own wine. 
According to the letter of the Thora, she is 
without reproach, and for her deadly deed 
she has the precedent of Jael. 

Judith is the work of a Pharisee. It was 
doubtless read eagerly at Bether and Jabneh, 
but as it was full of dangerous and seditious 
allusions, it was not spread abroad, its vogue 
was only ephemeral, the original Hebrew. was 
soon lost, but the Greek translation found a 
place in the Christian canon at the end of 
the first century, and so the romance came 
down to our own times. 

If we could analyze the minds of the Jews 
in the year 117 a.p., when Trajan retired 


from Antioch, after having failed to conquer 


the East, we should doubtless find that the 
revolt of stubborn Israel was excited and 
sustained by the story of Judith. The book 
was the gospel and credo of the narrow- 
minded fanatic who cherished for Edom 
none but thoughts of bloodshed and murder, 
of the violent and exclusive Jews who were 
so grotesquely and contemptuously traves- 
tied by Tacitus in his history,and by Juvenal 
in his fierce satires, who were hated by their 
neighbors, and who hated in return with a 
ferocity that finds an echo in the books of 
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the prophets as well as in the legend of the 
siege of Bethulia. 

The Book of Judith is a biography written 
a priori to show the realization of a precon- 
ceived type. It is a fiction, but a fiction 
of the same nature as the story of Helen of 
Troy, full of efficacious and durable influ- 
ence; for that which is important is the spir- 
it and not the letter, and doctrine and sym- 
bolism rather than facts. 

Thus the sceptic Bayle was right to a cer- 
tain extent when he said, in his Dictionary of 
Negations, that of all the apocryphal writings 
which the Protestants have rejected, the 
Book of Judith best deserves that stigma, 
‘‘for the most reasonable view that we can 
take of it is that it is nothing more than a 
pious romance.” The old commentators, we 
must remember, had produced volumes of 
embarrassed casuistry and righteous indigna- 
tion; some in order to maintain that the book 
was inspired and of edifying import; others, 
like Mirabilis de Bonacasa, to demonstrate 
that it is a fiction, that the action of Judith 
was bad, and that ‘‘ Rosszeus, Mariana, and 
other monarchomachi are wrong in taking 
advantage of the arguments which the narra- 
tive offers.” No book authorizing assassina- 
tion could be accepted as canonical, it was 
argued. The example of Judith would be a 
perpetual encouragement to regicides; it 
would furnish orators with garlands of rhe- 
torical flowers wherewith to adorn the brows 
of men like Jacques Clement and Ravaillac. 
What do we read in the history of Alessandro 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, of the villain Bal- 
thazar Gerard, who killed William, Prince of 
Orange? .‘‘ He was present at morning ser- 
mons; he went to prayers in the evening; he 
always had in his hand Marot’s Psalms, or 
some other Huguenot book. He read also 
Du Baria’s Poetical Week, and it was found 
that the pages most worn were those con- 
taining the story of Judith killing Holofer- 
nes.”” What clearer proof could be desired 
of the noxious influence of this book? What 
more striking instance of the danger of this 
fiction, which the Benedictine Dom Bernard 
de Montfaucon had so learnedly defended, 
and the equally learned Protestant Rainoldus 
had refuted with such egregious controversial 
power? 

Nowadays we no longer examine this work 
with the moral preoccupation of the time of 
the Leaguers. The regicides of to-day seek 
inspiration and excuses elsewhere than in the 
apocryphal books. The public mind is not 
cramped by scholastic discipline, nor is it par- 
ticularly respectful of authority, whether the 
authority of Benedictine monks, ecumenical 
councils, or Protestant synods. For us Judith 
represents a character in Hebrew fiction, the 
heroine of a composition which, like the 
other apocryphal books, had a certain apti- 
tude to produce edification at the time and 
in the circumstances in which it was written, 
a grandly dramatic figure that has remained 
in the memory of mankind as a type of pa- 
triotic zeal, and which in the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries inspired some incompar- 
able works of art—notably a bronze statue 
by Donatello, which was erected in Florence 
in 1495 at the gates of the Palazzo Publico, 
with the inscription, ‘‘Exemplum salutis 
publice cives posuere.”* 

Among the paintings of Judith, one of the 
best known is a picture in the Belvedere Gal 
lery at Vienna by Cristoforo Allori (1577- 
1619), a late Florentine artist, excelient col 
orist, and patient student of nature. The 
principal figure in this picture is the portrait 
of La Mazzafirra,a lady who played the same 
réle in Allori’s life as La Fornarina in the 
existence of Raphael. The picture has an 
air of richness and strength, and the Judith 
is interesting as a type of sensual Florentine 
beauty, but not to be compared with the ad- 
mirable picture by Botticelli noticed above, 
or with the strangely fascinating picture by 
Cranach in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. 

Lucas Cranach (1472-1553) has treated Ju- 
dith, as he treated the portraits of his great 
friends Luther and Melancthon, with singu- 
lar minuteness of realism and extreme pre- 
cision of touch. It is a portrait of a German 
beauty of his own times, clad in rich con- 
temporary costume, with a sword in her right 
hand, and the head of Holofernes on the ta- 
ble before her. We may imagine Cranach 
taking the Bible newly translated by Dr. 
Martin Luther, and opening it in the middle, 
where, under the heading Apocrypha, he 
reads the doctor’s note to the effect that these 
books do not belong to the Holy Scriptures 
proper, but are still useful and good to read 
—doch niitzlich und gut zu lesen sind. And 
so he reads ‘‘ Das Buch Judith,” and finds 
that the lady was ‘‘ of a goodly countenance, 
and very beautiful to behold,” and that she 
was rich withal, for “‘ her husband, Manasses, 
had left her gold and silver and men-servants 
and maid-servants and cattle and land 
Then he reads the description of her toilette; 
how, when her great decision was taken, she 
‘pulled off the garments of her widowhood, 
and washed her body all over with water, 
and anointed herself with precious oint 
ment, and braided the hair ofher head, and 
put on a tire upon it, and put on her gar- 
ments of gladness, wherewith she was clad 
during the life of Manasses, her husband. 
And she took sandals upon her feet, and put 
about her her bracelets, and her chains, and 
her rings, and her ornaments, and decked 
herself bravely, to allure the eyes of all men 
that should see her.” Here we may suppose 
that Cranach stopped reading, and began to 
paint that curious monument of sumptuary 
art, which he repeated several times in the 
pictures now to be seen in the galleries of 
Berlin, Vienna, Cassel, and Stuttgart; that 
dress so rich in material, and so varied with 
embroidery, lacings, and slashed sleeves; 

*In Italy, in the age of the despots, tyrannicide be- 
came honorable, and all the political theorists of old 
Florence agreed that to rid a state of its despot was a 
virtuons act; they only differed about the motives 
and the utility of the act. The inscription above 
quoted need not therefore astonish ua, 
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those delicate gloved hands, with rings show- 
ing through the crevés; that royal sword, so 
curiously wrought; the necklace, with pen- 
dent pearls; those massive and various chains 
that weigh upon the bosom; the large velvet 
hat, adorned with ostrich plumes; the long 
golden Gretchen hair that frames a most un- 
matronly and a most untragical face. With 
those almond eyes and that winning but not 
guileless smile, Lady Judith would scarcely 
have inspired the Assyrian captains with the 
respect which they seem to have felt in the 
presence ‘of the heroine of Bethulia. The 
charm of Cranach’s Judith is that of some- 
thing absolutely not commonplace, of a work 
which was for the artist a labor of love, 
painted for the mere pleasure of painting the 
attire and ornaments of a rather perversely 
attractive young German woman. 


TESS OF THE O'URBERVILLES.“ 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avruor or “A Grove or Nosie Dames,” “ Tue 
Woopianpecs,” ‘ 





*A Laomoran,” “ Wresex 
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BOOK FOURTH. 
THE WOMAN PAYS. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
NGEL CLARE arose in the light of a 
+X dawn that was ashy and furtive, as 
though associated with crime. The fireplace 
confronted him with its extinct embers; the 
spread supper table, whereon stood the two 
full glasses of untasted wine, now flat and 
tilmy; her vacated seat and his own; the 
other articles of furniture, with their eternal 
Jook of not being able to help it, their intol- 
erable inquiry, What was to be done? From 
above there was no sound; but in a few min- 
utes there came a knock at the door. He 
remembered that it would be the neighboring 
cottager’s wife, who was to minister to their 

wants while they remained here. 

The presence of a third person in the house 
would be extremely awkward just now, and, 
being already dressed, he opened the window, 
and informed her that they could manage to 
shift for themselves that morning. She had 
a milk-can in her hand, which he told her to 
leave atthe door. When the dame had gone 
away he searched in the back quarters of the 
house for fuel, and speedily lit a fire. There 
was plenty of eggs, butter, bread, and so on 
in the larder, and Clare soon had breakfast 
laid, his experiences at the dairy having ren- 
dered him facile in domestic preparations. 
The smoke of the kindled wood rose from 
the chimney without like a lotus-headed col- 
umn; local people who were passing by saw 
it, and thought of the newly married couple, 
and envied their happiness. 

Angel cast a final glance round, and then 
going to the foot of the stairs, said: ‘‘ Tess! 
Breakfast is ready.” 

He opened the front door, and took a few 
steps in the morning air. When, after a 
short space, he came back she was already 
in the sitting-room, mechanically readjusting 
the breakfast things. As she was fully at- 
tired, and the interval since his calling her 
had been but two or three minutes, she must 
have been dressed, or nearly so, before he went 
tosummon her. Her hair was twisted up ina 
large round mass at the back of her head, and 
she had put on one of the new frocks—a pale 
blue wool garment with neck frillings of 
white. Her hands and face appeared to be 
cold, and she had possibly been sitting dress- 
ed in the bedroom a long time without any 
fire. The extreme civility of Clare’s tone in 
calling her seemed to have inspired her for 
the moment with a new glimmer of hope. 
But it soon died when she looked at him. 

The pair were, in truth, but the ashes of 
their former fires. To the hot sorrow of the 
previous night had succeeded heaviness; it 
seemed as if nothing could kindle either of 
them to fervor of sensation any more. 

He spoke gently to her, and she replied 
with a like undemonstrativeness. At last 
she came up to him, looking in his sharply 
defined face as one who bad no conscious- 
ness that her own formed a visible object 
also. 

‘* Angel!” she said, and paused, touching 
him with her fingers lightly as a breeze, as 
though she could hardly believe to be there 
in the flesh the man who was once her lover. 
Her eyes were bright; her cheek, though 
pale, still showed its wonted roundness, 
though dried tears had left a vitrified glisten- 
ing thereon; and the usually ripe red mouth 
was almost as pale as her cheek. But she 
was still throbbingly alive, notwithstanding 
that under the stress of her mental grief the 
life beat so brokenly that a little further pull 
upon it would cause real illness, render her 
eyes dull, uncharacteristic, and her mouth 
thin and drawn. 

But she looked absolutely pure. Nature, 
in her fantastic trickery, had set such a seal 
of girlishness upon Tess’s countenance that 
he gazed at her with a stupefied air. 

“Tess! Say it is not true! No, it is not 
true!” 

** It is true.’ 

“Every word?” 

‘** Every word.” 

He looked at her imploringly, as if he 
would willingly have taken a lie from her 
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lips, knowing it to be one, and have made of 
it, by some sort of sophistry, a valid denial. 
However, she only repeated, ‘‘ It is true.” 

‘Is he living?” Angel then asked. 

‘«The baby died.” 

‘** But the man?” 

‘* He is alive.” 

A sickly despair passed over Clare’s face. 
‘Is he in England?” 

es.” 

He took a few steps in a circle. ‘‘ My po- 
sition—is this,” hesaid,abruptly. ‘‘ I thought 
—any man would have thought—that by giv- 
ing up all ambition to win a wife with social 
standing, with fortune, with knowledge of 
the world, | should secure rustic unsophis- 
lication as surely as I should secure pink 
cheeks; but— However, | am no man to 
reproach you, and I will not.” 

Tess felt his position so entirely that the 
remainder had not been needed. Therein 
lay just the distress of it; she saw that he 
had lost all around. 

** Angel, 1 should not have let it go on to 
marriage with ’ee if I had not known that, 
after all, there was a last way out of it for 
you; though I hoped you would never—” 
Her voice grew husky. 

** A last way?” 

‘**] mean, to get rid of me. You can get 
rid of me.” 

“How?” 

** By divorcing me.” 

“Good heavens! how can you be so sim- 
ple? How can I divorce you?” 

“Can't you—now I have told you this? 
I thought my confession would give you 
grounds for that.” 

“Oh, Tess, you are too, too—childish— 
unformed—crude, I suppose! I don't know 
what you are. You don’t understand the 
law—you don’t understand!” 

** What! you cannot?” 

“For what happened before our marriage? 
Indeed I cannot. 

A ghastliness of misery came over the poor 
girl’s face. ‘I thought—Il thought,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Oh, now I see how wicked I 
seem to you! Believe me—believe me, on 
my soul, Mr. Clare, I never thought but that 
you could! I hoped you would not; yet I 
believed, without a doubt, that you could 
cast me off if you were determined, and 
didn’t love me at—at—all!” 

** You were mistaken,” he said, coldly. 

“Oh, then I ought to have done it, to have 
done it last night! But I hadn’t the courage. 
That's just like me!” 

** The courage to do what?” 

As she did not answer, he took her by the 
hand. ** What were you thinking of doing?” 
he inquired. 

* Of putting an end to myself.” 


“ When?” 
She writhed under this inquisitorial man- 
ner. ‘‘ Last night,” she answered. 


** Where?” 

‘* Under your mistletoe.” 

‘*Great Heavens! How?” he asked, sternly. 

“TH tell you, sir, if you won't be angry 
with me,” she said, shrinking. ‘It was 
with the cord of my box. But I could not 
—do the last thing! 1 was afraid that it 
might cause a scandal to your name.” 

‘Lhe unexpected quality of this confession, 
wrung from her, and not volunteered, shook 
him indescribably. But he still held her, 
and, letting his glance fall from her face 
downwards, he said: ‘‘ Now listen to this. 
If you do not want to sink still lower in my 
esteem, you will promise me to attempt that 
no more. 

‘‘f am ready to promise. I saw how 
wicked it was.” 

‘** Wicked! I am shocked at the idea be- 
yond description.” 

** But, Angel,” she pleaded, enlarging her 
eyes in calm unconcern upon him, “ it was 
thought of entirely on your account—to set 
you free without the scandal of the divorce 
that 1 thought you would have to get. I 
should never have dreamt of doing it on 
mine. However, to do it with my own hand 
is too good for me, after all. It is you, my 
ruined husband, who ought to strike the 
blow. I think I should love you more, if 
that were possible, if you could bring your- 
self to do it, since there’s no other way of es- 
cape for’ee. 1 feel 1 am so utterly worthless; 
so very greatly in the way!” 

“Ssh!” 

‘* Well, since you say no,I won't. I have 
no Wish opposed to yours.” 

He knew this to be true enough. Since 
the desperation of the night her activities had 
dropped to zero, and there was no further 
rashness to be feared. 

Tess tried to busy herself again with the 
breakfast table with more or less success, and 
they sat down both on the same side, so that 
their glances did not meet. There was at 
first something awkward in hearing each 
other eat and drink, but this could not be 
escaped; moreover, the amount of eating 
done was small on both sides. Breakfast 
over, he rose, and telling her the hour at 
which he might be expected to dinner, went 
off to the miller’s in a mechanical pursuance 
of the plan of studying that business, which 
had been his reason for coming here. 

When he was gone, Tess stood at the 
window, and presently saw his form crossing 
the great stone bridge which conducted to 
the mill premises. He sank behind it, crossed 
the railway beyond, and disappeared. Then, 
without a sigh, she turned her attention to 
the room, and began clearing the table and 
setting it in order. 

The char-womansooncame. Her presence 


was at first a strain upon Tess, but after- 
wards an alleviation. At half past twelve 
she left her assistant alone in the kitchen, 
and returning to the front room, waited for 
the reappearance of Angel’s form behind the 
bridge. 

About one he showed himself. Her face 
flushed, although he was a quarter of a mile 
off. She ran to the kitchen to get the din- 
ner served by the time he should enter. He 
went first to the place where they had washed 
their hands together the day before, and as 
he entered the sitting-room, the dish covers 
rose from the dishes as if by his own mo- 
tion. 

** How punctual!” he said. 

‘“Yes. Isaw you coming over the bridge,” 
said she. 

The meal was passed in commonplace talk 
of what he had been doing during the morn- 
ing at the Abbey Mill, of the methods of 
bolting and the old-fashioned machinery, 
which, he feared, would not enlighten him 
greatly on modern improved methods, some 
of it seeming to have been in use ever since 
the days it ground for the monks in the ad- 
joining conventual buildings—now a heap of 
ruins. He left the house again in the course 
of an hour, coming home at dusk, and occu- 
pying himself through the evening with his 
papers. She feared she was in the way, and 
when the old woman was gone, retired to the 
kitchen, where she made herself busy as well 
as she could for more than an hour. 

Clare’s shape appeared at the door. ‘‘ You 
must not work like this,” he said. ‘‘ You 
are not my servant, you know; you are my 
wife.” 

Her face brightened. ‘I may think my- 
self that—indeed? I mean in name; I don't 
want to be anything more.” 

. You may think so, Tess! You are. What 
do you mean?” 

** I don’t know,”’she said, hastily, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘I thought I—because I am 
not respectable, mean. I told you I thought 
I was not respectable enough long ago—and 
I didn’t want to marry you on that account 
-—only you urged me!’ She broke into sobs, 
and turned her back to him. 

It would almost have won round any man 
but Angel Clare. Within the remote depths 
of his constitution, so gentle and affectionate 
as he was in general, there Jay hidden a bard 
logical deposit, like a vein of metal in a soft 
loam, which turned the edge of everything 
that attempted to traverse it. It had blocked 
his way with the Church; it blocked his way 
with Tess. Moreover, his affection itself was 
less fire than radiance, and, with regard to the 
other sex, when he ceased to believe, he ceased 
to follow, contrasting in this with many im- 
pressionable natures, who remain sensuously 
infatuated with what they intellectually de- 
spise. He waited till her sobbing ceased. 

‘‘T wish half the women in England were 
as respectable as you,” he said, in an ebulli- 
lion against womankind in general. *‘ It isn’t 
a question of respectability, but one of prin- 
ciple.” 

He spoke such things as these and more of 
a kindred sort to her, being still swayed by 
the antipathetic wave which warps direct 
souls with such persistence when once their 
vision finds itself mocked by appearances. 
There was, it is true, underneath, a back cur- 
rent of sympathy through which a woman 
of the world might have conquered him, But 
‘Tess did not think of this; she took every- 
thing as her deserts, aud hardly opened her 
mouth, The tirmness of her devotion to him 
was indeed almost pitiful; nothing that he 
could say made her unseemly ; she sought not 
her own; was not provoked; thought no evil 
of his treatment of her. She might just now 
have been Apostolic Charity herself returned 
to a self-seeking modern world. 

This evening, night, and morning were 
passed precisely as the preceding ones had 
been passed. On one, and only one, occa- 
sion did she—the formerly free end indepen- 
dent Tess—venture to make any advances. 
It was on the third occasion of his starting 
after a meal to go out to the flour-mill. As 
he was leaving the table he said ‘‘Good- 
by,” and she replied in the same words, at 
the same time inclining her mouth in the 
way of his. He did not avail himself of the 
invitation, saying, as he turned hastily aside, 
** J shall be home punctually.” 

‘Tess shrank into herself as if she had been 
struck. Often enough had he tried to reach 
those lips against her consent; often had he 
suid, gayly, that her mouth and breath tasted 
of the butter and eggs and milk and honey 
on which she mainly lived, that he drew 
sustenance from them, and other follies of 
that sort. But he did not care for them 
now. He observed her sudden shrinking, 
and said, gently: ‘‘ You know, I have to 
think of a course. It was imperative that 
we should stay together a little while, to 
avoid the scandal to you that would have 
resulted from our immediate parting. But 
you must see it is only for form’s sake.” 

‘* Yes,” said Tess, absently. 

He went ont, and on his way to the mill 
stood still, and wished for a moment that he 
had responded yet more kindly, and kissed 
her once at least. 

Thus they lived through this despairing 
day or two; in the same house, truly; but 
more widely apart than before they were 
lovers. It was evident to her that he was, 
as he had said, living with paralyzed activi- 
ties, in his endeavor to think of a plan of 
procedure. She was awe-stricken to discov- 
er such determination under such apparent 
flexibility. She no longer expected forgive- 
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ness now. More than once she thought of 
going away from him during his absence at 
the mill; but she feared that this, instead of 
benefiting him, might be the means of ham- 
pering and humiliating him yet more if it 
should become known. 

Meanwhile Clare was meditating verily. 
His thought had been unsuspended; he was 
becoming ill with thinking; eaten out with 
thinking; withered by thinking; scourged 
out of all his former pulsating, flexuous do- 
mesticity. He walked about saying to him- 
self, ‘‘What’s to be done—what’s to be 
done?” and by chance she overheard him. 
It caused ‘her to break the reserve about 
their future which had hitherto prevailed. 

‘**[ suppose—you are not going to live 
wi’ me—long, are you, Angel?” she asked, 
the sunk corners of her mouth betraying 
how purely mechanical were the means by 
which she retained that expression of chast- 
ened calm upon her face. 

“‘T cannot,” he said, ‘‘ without despising 
myself, and what is worse, perhaps, despis- 
ing you. I mean, of course, cannot live 
with you in the ordinary sense. At pre 
sent, whatever I feel, 1 do not despise you. 
And, since we have began to speak, ‘Tess, 
let me speak plainly, otherwise you may not 
perceive all my difficulties. How can we 
live together while that man lives, he being 
your husband in the sight of nature, if not 
really? Now I putitto you. Don’t think of 
me or of yourself, my feelings or your feel- 
ings. ‘That’s not all the difficulty; it lies 
in another consideration—one bearing upou 
the future of other people than ourselves. 
Think of years to come, and children born 
to us, and this past matter getting known— 
for it must get known. Blackmore Vale 
and the Chase, even the yonder side of it, 
are not such uttermost parts of the earth 
that nobody ever comes from or goes to 
them from elsewhere. Well, think of these 
beings of our flesh and blood growing up 
under doubts which they will gradually get 
to feel the full force ot with their expand- 
ing years. What an awakening for them! 
What a prospect! Can you honestly say 
‘Remain,’ after contemplating this contin- 
gency? Don’t you think we had better en- 
dure the ills we have than to fly to others?” 

She did not lift her eyelids, weighted with 
trouble. ‘‘I cannot say ‘Remain,’” she 
answered. ‘‘I cannot; 1 had not thought 
so far.” 

Tess’s feminine hope—shall we confess 
it?—had been so obstinately recuperative 
as to revive in her visions of a happy fire- 
side intimacy continued long enough to 
break down his coldness even against his 
judgment. Though unsophisticated in the 
usual sense, she was not incomplete, and it 
would have denoted deficiency of woman. 
hood if she had not instinctively known what 
an argument lies in propinquity. Nothing 
else would serve her, she knew, it this failed. 
It was wrong to hope in what was of the 
nature of strategy, she said to herself; yet 
that sort of hope she could not extinguish. 
His last representation had now been made, 
and it was, as she said,a new view. She 
had truly never thought so far as that, and 
his lucid picture of a possible family was 
one that brought deadly conviction to an 
honest heart which was humanitarian to its 
centre. Sheer experience had already taught 
her, rightly or wrongly, that, in some cir- 
cumstances, there was one thing better than 
to lead a good life, and that was to be saved 
from leading any life whatever. Like all 
who have been previsioned by suffering, she 
could, in the words of M. Sully-Prudhomme, 
hear a penal sentence in the fiat, ‘‘ You shall 
be born.” 

Yet such are the sophistries of the natu- 
ral heart, that till now Tess had overlooked 
all considerations except her own overpow- 
ering love for Clare. Of future contingen- 
cies she had never thought at all. 

She could not withstand his argument. 
But with the self-combating proclivity of 
the supersensitive, an answer thereto arose 
in Clare's own mind, and he almost feared 
it. Tess might easily have pleaded, indeed 
he marvelled that it did not occur to her to 
say, ‘On an Australian upland or Texan 
plain, who is to know or care about my mis- 
fortunes, or to reproach me or you?” Yet, 
like the majority of women, she accepted the 
momentary presentment as if it were the in- 
evitable. And she may have been right. The 
heart of woman knoweth not only its own 
bitterness, but its husband’s, and who should 
say that, even if these assumed reproaches 
were not likely to be addressed to him or to 
his by strangers, they might not have reach- 
ed his ears from his own fastidious brain? 

It was the third day of the estrangement. 
Clare’s love was ethereal to a fault, imagina- 
live to impracticability. With these natures 
corporeal presence is sometimes less appeal- 
ing than corporeal absence; the latter crea- 
ting an idea) presence that conveniently drops 
the defects of the real. She found that her 
personality did not plead her cause so forci- 
bly as she had anticipated. 

‘I have thought over what you say,” she 
remarked to him, moviug her forefinger over 
the table-cloth, her other hand, which bore 
the ring that mocked them both, support- 
ing her forehead. “It is quite true, all of 
it; it must be. You must go away from 
me.” 

‘* But what can you do?” 

“T can go home.” 

Clare had not thought of that. ‘‘ Are you 
sure ?” he said. 

‘Quite sure. We ought to part, and we 
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may as well get it pastand done. You once 
said that I was apt to win men against their 
better judgment; and if Iam constantly be- 
fore your eyes, I may cause you to change 
your plans in opposition to your reason and 
wish; and afterwards your repentance and 
my sorrow will be terrible.” 

He was silent. ‘‘ And you would like to 
go home?” he asked. 

‘*T want to leave you, and go home.” 

““Then it shall be so.” 

Though she did not look up at him, she 
started. There was a difference between the 
proposition and the covenant, which she had 
felt only too quickly. . 

‘“*T feared it would come to this,” she mur- 
mured, her countenance fixed in meek white 
vacuity. ‘I don’t complain, Angel. I—I 
think it best. What you said has quite con- 
vinced me. And though nobody else should 
reproach me, if we should stay together, and 
you should ever, years hence, get angry with 
me for any ordinary matter, knowing what 
you do of my by-gones, you yourself might 
be tempted to say words, and they might be 
overheard, perhaps by my own children. 
Oh, what only hurts me now would tor- 
ture and kill me then! I will go—to- 
morrow.” 

‘‘And I shall not stay here. Though I 
did not like to initiate it, I have seen that it 
was advisable we should part—at least for a 
while, till I can better see the shape that 
things have taken, and can write to you.” 

Tess stole a glance at her husband. He 
was pale, even tremulous; but, as before, 
she was appalled by the determination re- 
vealed in the depths of this gentle being she 
had married—the will to subdue the grosser 
emotion to the subtler emotion, the sub- 
stance to the conception, the flesh to the 
spirit. Propensities, tendencies, habits, were 
as dead leaves upon the tyrannous wind of 
his imaginative ascendency. 

He may have observed her look, for he ex- 
plained: “I think of people more kindly 
when I am away from them.” 

That day he began to pack up, and she 
went up stairs and began to pack also. Both 
knew that it was in their two minds that they 
might part the next morning forever, despite 
the gloss of assuaging conjectures thrown 
over their proceeding by reason of their be- 
ing of the sort to whom any parting which 
has an air of finality about it is a torture. 
He knew and she knew that though the fas- 
cination which each had exercised over the 
other—on her part independently of accom- 
plishments—would probably, in the first days 
of their separation, be even more polent than 
ever, time must attenuate that effect; the 
practical arguments against accepting her as 
a housemate would pronounce themselves 
more strongly in the cold boreal light of a 
remoter time. Moreover, when two people 
are once parted, have abandoned a common 
domicile and a common environment, new 
growths insensibly bud upward to fill each 
vacated place respectively; unforeseen acci- 
dents hinder intentions, and old plans are 
forgotten. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MiIpniGut came and passed silently, for 
there was nothing to announce it in Froom 
Valley. 

Not long after one o'clock there was a 
slight creak in the darkened old farm-house 
once the mansion of the D'Urbervilles. Tess, 
whosused the upper chamber, heard it, and 
awoke. It had come from the three-corner- 
ed step of the staircase, which, as usual, was 
loosely nailed. She saw the door of her 
bedroom open, and the figure of her husband 
crossed the stream of moonlight with a cu- 
riously careful tread. He was in his shirt 
and trousers only, and his eyes were fixed in 
an unnatural stare on vacancy. When he 
reached the middle of the room, he stood 
stilland murmured, in tones of indescribable 
sadness, ‘‘ Dead! dead! dead!’ 

Under the influence of any strongly dis- 
turbing force Clare would occasionally walk 
in his sleep, and even perform strange feats, 
such as he had done on the night of their re- 
turn from market just before their marriage, 
when he re-enacted in his bedroom his com- 
bat with the man who had insulted her, 
Tess saw that continued mental distress had 
wrought that somnambulistic state in him 
now. 

Her loyal confidence in him lay so deep 
down in her heart that, awake or asleep, he 
inspired her with no sort of personal fear. 
If he had entered with a pistol in his hand, 
he would scarcely have disturbed her trust 
in his protectiveness. Self-solicitude, too, 
was so near extinction in her that even had 
he been a marauder she would hardly have 
thrown off her listlessness. 

Clare came close, and bent over her. 
“‘Dead, dead, dead!” he murmured. 

After fixedly regarding her for some mo- 
ments with the same gaze of unmeasurable 
woe, he bent lower, enclosed her in his arms, 
and rolled her in the sheet as in a shroud. 
Then lifting her from the bed with as much 
respect as one would show to a dead body in 
such circumstances, he carried her across the 
room, murmuring: ‘‘My poor, poor Tess! 
My dearest, darling Tess! So sweet, so 
good, so true!” 

The words of endearment, withheld so se- 
verely in his waking hours, were inexpressi- 
bly sweet to her forlorn and hungry heart. 
If it had been to save her weary life, she 
would not, by moving or struggling, have 
put an end to the position she found herself 
in. Thus she lay in absolute stillness, scarce- 
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ly venturing to breathe, and, wondering 
what he was going to do with her, suffered 
herself to be borne out upon the landing. 
‘*My wife—dead, dead!” he said. 

He paused in his labors for a moment to 
deposit her on the bannister, over which her 
feet hung ominously. Was he going to throw 
her down? In the sickening knowledge that 
he had planned to depart from her on the 
morrow, possibly for always, she lay in his 
arms.in this precarious position with rather 
a sense of luxury than a sense of terror. If 
they could only fall together, and both be 
dashed to pieces, how fit! how desirable! She 
did not wish to save herself. 

However, he did not let her fall, but took 
advantage of the hand-rail to imprint a kiss 
upon her lips—lips in the daytime scorned. 
Then he clasped her with a renewed firmness 
of hold, and descended the staircase. The 
creak of the corner stair did not awaken him, 
and they reached the ground-floor safely. 
Freeing one of his hands from its grasp of 
her for a moment, he opened the door and 
passed out, slightly striking his stockinged 
toe against the edge of the door. But this 
he seemed not to mind, and bearing her off 
the premises, turned his steps in the direc- 
tion of the river. 

His ultimate intention, if he had any, she 
had not yet divined, and she found herself 
conjecturing on the matter as a third person 
might havedone. So easefully had she deliv- 
ered her whole being up to him that it pleased 
her to think he was regarding her as his ab- 
solute possession, to dispose of as he should 
choose. It was consoling, under the hover- 
ing terror of to-morrow’s separation, to feel 
that he really recognized her now as his wife 
Tess, and did not cast her off, even if in that 
recognition he went so far as to arrogate to 
himself the right of harming her. 

Ah! now she knew what he was dreaming 
of—that Sunday morning when he had borne 
her along through the water with the other 
dairymaids, who had loved him nearly as 
much as she, if that were possible, which 
Tess could hardly admit. Clare did not cross 
the bridge with her, but proceeding down the 
mead on the same side till he was drawing 
towards the mill, at length stood still on the 
brink of the Froom. 

Its waters, in creeping down these miles of 
meadow-land, frequently divided, sepentin- 
ing in purposeless curves, looping themselves 
around little islands that had no name, re- 
turning and re-embodying themselves as a 
broad main stream further on. Opposite the 
spot to which he had arrived with her was 
such a general confluence, and the river 
was proportionately voluminous and deep. 
Across it, when the springs were low in sum- 
mer-time, was a narrow foot-bridge; but now, 
after the autumn rains, only the hand-rail was 
above the water. It was of sawn wood, flat 
on the top, and Tess had noticed from the win- 
dow of the house in the daytime young men 
trying to cross upon it as a feat in balancing. 
Her husband had possibly observed the same 
performance; anyhow, he now mounted the 
rail and sliding one foot forward, advanced 
upon the rail with an undulating motion, as if 
upon a tide. 

Was he going to drown her? Probably he 
was. The spot was lonely, the river deep 
and wide enough to make such a purpose 
easy of accomplishment. He might drown 
her if he would; it would be better than 
parting to-morrow to lead severed lives. 

The swift stream raced and gyrated under 
them, tossing, distorting, and splitting the 
moon’s reflected face. Spots of froth trav- 
elled past, and intercepted weeds waved 
behind the piles. If they could both fall 
together into the current now, their arms 
would be so tightly clasped together that 
they could not be saved; they would go out 
of the world almost painlessly, and there 
would be no more reproach to her, or to him 
for marrying her. His last half-hour with 
her would have been a loving one, while if 
they lived till he awoke, his daytime aversion 
would return, and this hour would remain 
to be contemplated only as a transient dream. 

The impulse stirred in her, yet she dared 
not indulge it, to make a movement that 
would have precipitated them both into the 
gulf. How she valued her own life had 
been proved; but his—she had no right to 
tamper with it. He reached the other side 
with her in safety. 

Here the ground led up to a plantation, 
and presently they reached a fence which 
had formed the margin of the abbey 
grounds. He paused at this spot, clambered 
over, and again, taking a new hold of her, 
went onward a few steps till they reached 
the ruined choir of the abbey church. 
Against the north wall was the empty stone 
coffin of an abbot, without a lid, and in this 
he carefully laid her. Having kissed her 
lips a second time, he breathed deeply, as if 
a greatly desired end were attained. Clare 
then lay down himself beside her, when he 
immediately fell into the dead slumber of 
exhaustion, and remained motionless as a 
log. The spurt of mental excitement which 
had produced the effort was now over. 

The night, though dry and mild for the 
season, was more than sufficiently cold to 
make it dangerous for him to remain here 
long in his half-clothed state. If he were 
left to himself, he would in all probability 
stay there till the morning, and be chilled to 
certain death. She had heard of such deaths 
after sleep-walking. But how could she 
dare to awaken him, and let him know what 
he had been doing, when it would mortify 
him to discover his folly in respect of Ler? 





Tess, however, shook him slightly, but was 
unable to arouse bim without being violent. 
It was indispensable to do something, for 
she was beginning to shiver, the sheet being 
but a poor protection. Her excitement had 
in a measure kept her warm during the ad- 
venture, but that beatific interval was over. 

It suddenly occurred to her to try per- 
suasion; and accordingly she whispered in 
his ear, with as much firmness and decision 
as she could summon, ‘Let us walk on, 
darling,” at the same time taking him sug- 
gestively by the arm. To her relief, he un- 
resistingly acquiesced; her words had appar- 
ently thrown him back into his dream, which 
thenceforward seemed to enter on a new 
phase, wherein he fancied she had risen as a 
spirit, and was leading him to Heaven. Thus 
she conducted him by the arm, by the track 
away from the ruins, and along to the outskirts 
of the village, till they reached the stone 
bridge over the stream, crossing which they 
soon reached the house. Tess’s feet were 
quite bare, and the stones hurt her, and 
chilled her to the bone; but Clare was in his 
woollen stockings, and appeared to feel no 
discomfort. 

There was no further difficulty. She in- 
duced him to lie down on his own sofa bed, 
and covered him up warmly, lighting a tem- 
porary fire of wood, to dry any dampness out 
of him. The noise of these attentions she 
thought might awaken him, and secretly 
wished that they might. But the exhaustion 
of his mind and body was such that he re- 
mained undisturbed. 


{TO BK CONTINUED. ] 


THE THINGS MONEY CANNOT 
BUY. 


BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 


GROUP of friends sat chatting as friends 

do who meet infrequently. There was 
the gray-haired mother and widow, the live- 
ly society girl, the ambitious wife, and the se- 
rene young mother—a curious yet interesting 
quartette, whose interests were varied, and 
whose lives were as different as they were 
separate, 

At length the talk took on a sordid world- 
ly turn. The elder woman proudly dwelt on 
the business success and shrewdness of some 
of her acquaintances, and the young girl di- 
lated on her latest social advancement, and 
on her gowns and surroundings. Thus stim- 
ulated, the ambitious woman graphically pic- 
tured her aims, and told what her money had 
brought and should bring her to give that 
flavor to all her plans and hopes without 
which everything would be flat and void. 
Quietly the young mother spoke, half uncon- 
sciously, as if to herself: ‘‘ lam thankful for 
the things money cannot buy. There is a 
chance for me to have some of them. Better 
yet, there is a chance for every one to have 
them.” 

How much the happiness of individual 
lives is made up of priceless things, unsale- 
able in the coin of the land, yet found quick- 
ly when the heart of the searcher honestly 
desires them! Many of these real treasures 
are qualities that simply diffuse themselves 
through the moral and mental atmosphere, 
and are sometimes little valued, because they 
seem too vaporous and too illusive to be prac- 
tically grasped; but they are genuine posses- 
sions, and won by heart service. 

Who does not rejoice to have an honorable 
name—not necessarily a distinguished name, 
but a clean one? Truly, pride in such an 
inheritance, which cannot be bought, is jus- 
titiable if with it there are mingled a feeling 
of humility and a desire to do one’s own part 
to transmit the name as unsullied as it has 
been bestowed. What makes home love 
dearer and sweeter than all else, and trea- 
sured while life lasts? Not the tables and 
chairs, not the delicacy of porcelain, or the 
esthetic beauty which the loom achieves. 
These minister to the comfort, taste, and ar- 
tistic nature; but beyond these there is some- 
thing which ministers to the heart and soul, 
glorifying plain surroundings and homely 
details — something illusive to measure or 
weight, yet potent to guide, to comfort, and 
to help. What is this but the sympathy, the 
trust, the spirit of sacrifice, the gentleness, 
the faith, the readiness to do and to bear 
which, blended together, make the chain that 
binds us to our homes? 

What beauteous prospect, what luxurious 
surroundings, what wonders of nature or art 
but lose their mysterious charm when view- 
ed by eyes that seeing see not, or when 
shared with a cold thankless heart? The 
power to enjoy, the power to appreciate, 
these are what render pleasures real and 
bring the joy into them. This thankful re- 
ceiving of pleasures great or small, and ex- 
tracting the honey of enjoyment from them, 
is not to be found at any store, yet it is an- 
other and large factor in true happiness. 

Contentment, too, that balm against the 
ravages of worldly unrest, where can it be 
found, and what is its price? Not silver or 
gold, but patient striving with a thankful 
heart will bring it to the soul who desires it, 
and in its possession lurks the charm to 
chase away unhappy visions, to still unwise 
longings, and to open the inner vision to the 
peaceful delights of the home, the friends, 
the advantages which may be ours. And so 
through all the phases of human happiness 
we may go, finding always that its true es- 
sence is something that must be gained with- 
vul mouey and without price. 
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ANSWHRS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Creieuton.—You will do well to have your faded 
gray camel’s-hair dyed green. Make it with a bodice 
ot black velvet, either plain or in corduroy stripes, by 
the design for a “ Plaid Wool Costume” illustrated ii: 
Bazar No, 42. Ulsters will be worn made like that on 
the double page of the same paper. Get bright red ben- 
galine for a blouse, and trim with black velvet and jet. 

“ Wip.”—Riding attire for men is described in New 
York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

Morurr.—For your little girl’s party dress have white 
crépe de Chine trimmed with pink or green velvet. 
Lavender cashmere with white guipure lace trimming 
is also in favor. 

J. L.—Get piece lace and trim with a band of jet gal- 
loon and a Velvet piping at the foot of the skirt. Have 
either jetted or spangled net, or else the new satin 
striped net, or that with chevron stripes with feather 
or flower clusters between. Make it over black satin. 
Have a full straight skirt, and a lapped bodice blantly 
rounded at the waist line, with a velvet yoke, and 
puffed sleeves banded with jet. ; 

Louise B.—Read reply just given “J. L." Use span- 
gled gold galloon instead of jet, retaining the black 
velvet. Perhaps a velvet peasant waist would be’ be 
coming to you; or else an Italian sash of binck net 
edged with spangled galloon, made in the way de- 
scribed in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 43. Have 
the points of gold you suggest, without a collur. 

VaLentine.—Brown furs—sable, mink, or beaver 
trim green cloth gowns stylishly. Doulton is pro- 
nounced a8 if spelled “‘ Doleton.” 

Lynousune.—Have tan-colored camel's-lair or Bed 
ford cord for your dress, Make it with a rounded 
waist, bell skirt, and large long cape. Use ribbed 
brown velvet as a yoke, deep close cuffs, and a8 a col- 
lar for both dress and cape. Edge the velvet with 
narrow jet gimp. 

Ina J.—Get seven yards of satin-striped net for your 
dress at about $2 a yard. For making it see hints 
above to ‘J. L.” Black sarah is still worn. 

“Mus. Crarox.”—Get black brocade for a new basque, 
and use the silk you have for sleeves and bell skirt 
Trim with narrow jet galloon set in rows on veivet 
revers, collar, and cuffs. 

“Mus. Mary.”—For your net dress read hints given 
above to“J. L.” Instead of a dark wool dress for 
dinners, get one of light cloth or Bedford cord like 
that described to “ Lynchburg,” and make it answer 
for the street and informal receptions also. See a silk 
and velvet dress illustrated in Bazar No. 43; it is suit- 
able for general wear with a cloak, and also for “days 
at home” when receiving calls. 

Mas. E. E. R.—A full account of “ Sorosis,” written 
by Marion Harland, appeared in Bazar No. 21 of this 
volume. Fish’s Guide to the Conduct of Meetings is ex- 
cellent for imparting the elements of pariiamentary 
law. It is published by Harper & Brothers, and will 
be mailed for fifty cents, Thyra is correctly pro- 
nounced ** 'Teera.”” 

Miss L.—All modern dictionaries give the pronun 
ciution of words. Can-de-la’-bra is accented on the 
third syllable. ‘* Baccarat,” being French, is correctly 
pronounced Bak-a-rii’, but is also. frequently pro- 
nounced with the final “t” sounded 

A. B. C.—We cannot give addresses in this column. 
Send an addressed postal or stamped envelope. 

FrLonnnox M.—We regret that it is imposs!ble for us 
to give patterns by request. A boy’s kilt suit was 
given in No. 48 of Vol. XXIII. Aprons for a girl of 
eight appeared in No. 33 of this year’s volume, and 
jacket waists of the size mentioned have been in the 
last few Supplement numbers 

QurErnté.—Get chocolate brown Bedford cord for 
a travelling dress to be married in. Wear a felt hat of 
the same color during the ceremony, and lighter Suéde 
gloves, close-wristed, fastened by four buttons, and 
passed inside the sleeves Kip the finger of the glove 
to receive the ring, and have a second pair for your 
journey. Do not display the presents, except Casual- 
ly to intimate friends a day or two before the wedding. 
Do not wear a wrapper or tea gown in a boarding- 
house dining-room either at breakfast, dinner, or tea 
Wear such dresses only in your own apartments, A 
bride carries a white bonquet tied with white ribbon, 
no matter what color her dress may be; she distributes 
the flowers among intimate girl friends when starting 
on the wedding joarney. ‘lhe wedding ring is put on 
above the engagement ring at the ceremony,and worn 
below it afterward, the engagement ring serving as a 
guard. 

*''wenty-TureK.”—Chestnut brown, chocolate, ca- 
det blue, aud the stylish green shades, should be be- 
coming to you. Make the biue cloth suit by design 
for “ Visiting Costame with Velvet Cape” illustrated 
on page 768 of Bazar No.41. Have biack velvet for 
the cape, and wear your gray fur and pearl gray gloves 
Get a blue felt bat, and trim with biack and gray 
feathers. 

J. L. J—Yonshould have ushers to conduct the guests 
to seats even at a “quiet noon wedding in church.” 
They walk in pairs up the aisle just before the maid of 
honor who precedes the bride. Issue cards for the 
church only to your entire calling list. There is no 
way of entertaining a few intimate friends after the 
ceremony other than a wedding breakfast, to which they 
are invited verbally or by written cards. The bride 
may wear either a handsome travelling dress or the 
conventional white gown, 

Moruxe-tn-Law.— Your daughter can take your cards 
about when she makes her returns; it is not at all ne- 
cessary for you to call in person. 

Sunsoniser.—It is frequently done, though hardly an 
established custom, Let the ring be mannish in style. 

Counot. Biurrs.—Wait only until the hostess is 
seated. You should not wait until all are served: At 
a well-served dinner the difference will be very little. 

Oy Suusoniser.—Oyster forks are only to be used 
for raw oysters or clams. 

OL» SunsoniseR.—Have your floor treated once by a 
professional polisher; after that you can keep it in 
condition by an occasional off rub, or treating it with 
milk. The chiffonnier and dressing-table would be 
prettier and more artistic than the boreau; white 
enamel is still very much used. Flain velours is us 
pretty as anything for your heavy dining-room cur- 
tains, 

Maxir.—Paul Bercey's books are excellent for your 
purpose, as are those by Sanveur. One of the best 
methods for familiarizing yourself with French is that 
of taking some good and rather y French book, like 
Henri Greville’s Dosia or Sonia, and reading it, with or 
without the aid of a dictionary. 

J. ‘T.—It is not only “not correct” but is in 
wretchedly bad taste to put ‘*No presents” upon a 
wedding invitation. Certainly send your invitation, 
whether the person be out of town or not. Wear 
slippers of Suede to match your dress, or else of very 
pale gray; gloves of same shade 

Greeniz.—Yes, you drink with those who propose 
“your health” in acceptance of the compliment. 
Place the address at the head of your letter, the date 
at the end. A card sent upon the day of the tea is 
sufficient, and counts the same as if you attended. 

Inexpenienorp Housexexrer—Place the largest 
knife and fork to the right and left of the plate, the 
fish knife and fork furthest from the plate; the oyster 
fork may either be laid to the left of all other forks or 
on the oyster plate, while the soup-spoon lies cross- 
wise between the plate and the middle of the table, or 
to the right of the knives. A knife is unnecessary 
with salad. The fork may either be laid by the others 
or be placed on the table when the salad is served. 
Put a plate at each place, not in a pile in front of the 
carver. If the servant uses a tray, the guest may take 
the full plate, while the waiter deftly removes the 
empty ones. In some good houses no tray is used in 
passing filled plates. The salad should either be passed 
for each guest to help himself, or brought in served on 

lates. At tea you may have a teaspoon by each plate 
if you need it, but the spoon for the tea should be In 
the saucer, and a spoon for any sweet or dessert may 
lie on the plate that holds the saucer containing tie 
portion. Finger-bowls are necessary for a breakfast 
fruit course. A fruit napkin is only necessary at din- 
ner when the fruit served is of a kind that would stain 
the white napkiv. For winter fruit small dviiies alouve 
need be used. 
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AN AUTUMN CAMEO. 


SouTHWARD 
Birds are flying ; 
Summer’s dead, 
Overhead 
The leaves are dying, 
Changed from living green to 
Russet red. 


Westward, 
Red lights glowing 
Through the trees, 
And the breeze, 
O’er spice fields blowing, 
Brings a breath of tropics 
Over seas, 


Northward, 
Cloud banks flying 
Cold and gray. 
All the day 
The winds are sighing 
For the sunny southland 
Far away. 


Eastward, 
Wings of morning 
Freshness bear ; 

And the air, 
The valleys scorning, 
Brings from dewy hill-tops 
Odors rare. 
Louise PHILuips. 


THE D.L.L. A. 
BY EMMA PRATT MOTT. 


O* making many clubs there is no end. 
But making the club represented by the 
cabalistic sigus at the head of this article 
had an end, which was not full dress, mutual 
admiration, defalcation, decamping treasur- 
ers, watered stock, parliamentary questions, 
lengthy speeches, scandal, bribery, preach- 
ing, gambling, conventionality, dudes (fe- 
male), puns, gush, or humbug, but a large 
literary association, stunted neither in num- 
bers nor in rank, but breathing the pure 
spirit of its order, and kindling into ardor 
from large companionship a thorough wake- 
ful scholarship; bringing its gifts and at- 
tainments, giving a tongue to learning, and 
supplying magnetism of look and presence, 
and thus breathing through every avenue of 
society in our fair city the vitalizing breath 
of a wise and ripening spirit of light. Emer- 
son says, ‘‘that every institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of some great man.” 
The word ‘‘ man” must be used in its gener- 
ic sense, for how many an institution owes 
its origin or continuance to the thought of a 
woman's brain! Our unique Dubuque Ladies’ 
Literary Association had its conception in 
the fertile brain gf one of our women, who 
is a leader in all.lines religious, social, and 
educational. Mrs: D. N. Cooley was moved 
by the inspiration. of the idea that the learn- 
ed women, who are yet learners in whatever 
department. of human knowledge they pur- 
sue, should have a chance to create a union 
of purpose and a community of mind, should 
in a multitude of counsels get wisdom. The 
association is composed of several depart- 
ments or divisions—at this time numbering 
ten, with 175 members—and their general 
management is intrusted to a president, at 
present Miss May Rogers, a young woman 
capable as well of managing affairs of state 
as of a woman’s club. The leading officer 
or teacher of each division is called the 
president of that department, and arranges 
the studies for the year, and the programmes 
for the regular weekly meetings, thus in 
effect directing a post-graduate course in 
literature, art, and history. .The ten divi- 
sions are: 


History, Mra. M..H. McArthur, president. 

English Literature (Number One), Mrs. Ada 8. Col- 
lier, president. 

English Literature (Number Two), Mre Mary I. 
Smith, president. 

Art (Namber One), Mrs. C. D. Fairbanks, president. 

Art (Number Two), Miss Mary Hancock, president. 

Classic Literature, Mrs. J. P. Poor, president. 

Literature and Art, Mrs. J. P. Poor, president. 

Shakespeare, Mra. H. E. Mott, president. 

Historic Art, Mra. Frances L. Gibbs, president. 

Current Literature, Mrs. Dwight Smith, president. 


One of the most delightful features of this 
association is its ‘‘quarterlies.” Here is a 
typical one: The rooms are decorated with 
true art skill, and pretty programmes an- 
nounce that the division in Literature and 
Art will give us: 





Basay........+0++ bavtedias Current Literature. 
FP penekitiip sotenay ovr. sens The Crautauquan. 
ae web abeavene The Smithsonian Institute. 
le OF Sculpture. 
°° |. pete sabilenara Tiarper’s MaGazine. 
S stdkupaneesbtaegde Etching and Etchers. 
OF asdageondensdcgasesseewesios The Century. 
DO Gedervcessdenevescsocuese Word-Painting. 


Then follows an earnest discussion, It 
is said the art of conversation is lost; every- 
thing is printed nowadays. Our wit at a 
dollar a line, we cannot afford to talk. With 
such accessories, such stimulants in the way 
of suggestion and scholarly thought, a wo- 
man must make a most unreachable effort 
after martyrdom if she would keep silent. 
As Touchstone says, ‘‘Our conversation is 
a poor thing, but it is all our own.” After 
this a short report from the secretary of each 
division, telling of the work done during the 
three months past in her special department. 
What do these reports mean? They are the 
Ultima Thule of it all. They mean the 
study-work of this fine body of women. 
Here in these divisions are women of the 
noblest and most gentle aspirations as well 
as those of the most vigorous, those with 
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mental cultivation and originality in abun- 
dance. Let me speak for the Shakespeare 
Division, of which I chance to know more 
than of the others, though what I write is 
unquestionably true of all. There are in the 
divisions all the elements of the most de- 
lightful and elevating society. We are more 
creatures of society than of humanity, more 
conventional than natural, more formal than 
real, Oh, this absurd fear of ourselves! But 
in our own divisions, presto! here unre- 
strained discussion elicits views, mind comes 
to mind, and the glitter of its flashing light- 
bing discloses the treasures of truth. Each 
member contributes her quota, and the ag- 
gregate is an advance of the individual. As 
the currents of air uniting make the whirl- 
wind, so the union of minds makes a torna- 
do of thought. ‘*Genius comes in shoals,” 
says the proverb, and I believe it. Here no 
single member possesses decided superiority 
of mental endowment over the rest. A few 
can speak with more fluency than others, 
but we each hold our ground womanfully. 
There is a quiet self-assertion amongst us, 
an earnest desire to understand our author, 
and to reason out problems and principles 
After the first few meetings a band of liter- 
ary companionship is forged, and we seem to 
selfishly fear an enlargement of the division. 
We realize how much more forcible is the 
effect of every motive of the Great Bard 
when read aloud to a sympathizing circle. 
Both comedy and tragedy are heightened, 
the deathless words have their full measure 
of power. An observer might see cheeks 
flush and eyes sparkle when the pathos or 
humor is at its height. Surely any one will 
say after leaving one of these never-to-be- 
forgotten club hours, 
“The fairest garden in her looks, 

And in her mind the wisest books.” 
Thoreau, in the noblest of useful passages, 
says, ‘‘ Two to speak truth—one to speak and 
another to hear,” and this is characteristic of 
our weekly meetings. Can you wonder that 
at the quarterlies we listen with avidity to 
the reports rehearsing blissful hours of work 
just passed? There was once a king of Na- 
varre who turnedsliis court into a bachelors’ 
club; lis name’was Ferdinand. The first 
decree issued by the moon-struck person was 
that no woman should come within a mile 
of his court on penalty of losing her tongue. 
The second was that during 2 period of three 
years, if any member of the club was dis- 
covered talking to a woman, he should en- 
dure such public shame as the rest of the 
court should devise. Readers of Shakespeare, 
whose fiction is more real and true than other 
writers’ facts, know how that pretty scheme 
ended. So not daring to perjure ourselves 
with vows we were certain never to keep, 
we hang no printed rules of admission over 
our club-house door, such as ‘‘ No men need 
apply,” or ‘‘ Only women wanted, or ‘* This 
is the Unwedded Woman's Heart-proiecting 
Association,” but we.allow the *‘ dear men” 
to come to our special meetings; and our 
banquets, which are held at stated periods, 
would indeed be poor enough affairs were 
the masculine élement left out. At our lit- 
erary dinners are exhibited a variety of at- 
iainments and a tone of culture such as en- 
dear the recollections of such entertainments. 
Epicurism, scientific chat, and toasts abound- 
ing with wit and common-sense, which is most 
uncommon, the presence of distinguished 
strangers who have honored us and felt hon- 
ored by these enjoyable occasions, are what 
we receive at the assembly dinners. We pity 
these unfortunate creatures that they are men, 
and so far as unimpeachable character goes, 
we would giadly welcome them at our de- 
liberations. ‘‘ Of course,” as one has said, 
‘the accident of their sex is on their part a 
misfortune and not a fault; nor do we wish 
to arrogate anything to ourselves because we 
had the good fortune to be born women.” 
But should this cry continue longer which 
haunts our dreams, 


“Of all the modern schemes of woman 
That time has bronglit to bear, 
A plague upon the wretched plan 
hat paris the wedded pair. 
ss wedded friends, they all allow, 
They meet with slights and snubs, 
And say they have no wives now, 
They’re married to the clubs,” 


why, we may not hold out longer, but, with 
true Christian forbearance and fortitude, ad- 
mit at our councils these lesser stars of this 
brilliant constellation. Our proceedings are 
kept as secret as the nature of the proceeders 
will allow; but as one husband has confessed 
that his wife told all, as she talked in her 
sleep, we have suggested separate apartments. 
However, this was,we fear, said with malice 
aforethought. The last quarterly held before 
vacation had features which were unique, 
differing from other quarterlies in the charm- 
ing rendering of readings from the Antigone. 
Sophocles’s great tragedy was so perfectly in- 
terpreted that the audience anxiously await 
another reading by the same division, when 
the entire drama may be presented. 

Of the many desiderata for women, 
D. L. L. A. stands among the foremost. So- 
rosis has been called “the mother of wo- 
men’s clubs,” and doubtless this New York 
city club has many and charming daughter 
societies. But the association whose brief 
biography we are writing is not one of these 
daughters. Itis too old for that, and rather 
stands in the relation of a somewhat younger 
sister. It is understood, moreover, thut in 
organization and method it has an originality 
all its own. We believe we have reason to 
be justly proud of it. 


It is a remarkable thing, from whatever 
cause, that men never forget the majesty and 
value of their own sex, and it is as rare for 
women to remember the value and beauty of 
theirs. But here in such an association as 
this we learn that-a more agreeable person 
than your regular club woman does not 
exist. The variety of information she pos- 
sesses, the freedom and ease with which she 
imparts it,and the excellence of her manners 
make a most popular character in general 
society. There is something mgerreg ef 
pleasing in the conversation of a well-bal- 
anced woman whose mind has become club- 
bable, and who has learned to keep the tongue 
silent while an appreciative eloquence of ier 
eyes teaches wisdom. Weare not the most 
sociable but the most associative race, and 
here is that which gives to us an opportunity 
of enlarging and bringing out the very best 
within us. With few exceptions until late- 
ly, woman has worked by herself. Woman 
is naturally an organizer. “As some one has 
said, ‘Man can exist in a carpet bag, but 
woman must have bureau drawers.” The 
restless spirit, the wide ambition, the devo- 
tion to affairs, and the material tastes of our 
people scatter and dissipate social gifts and 
graces, and I believe it is left to woman to 
organize society into such companionship 
that it “shall come apparelled in more pre- 
cious habit.” ‘lo always pose as a literary 
person whether one is truly so or not is to be 
a bore, and society is right to shut the door 
and shut it tight. Far better is it to oppose 
a litle wholesome duncehood to this sweep- 
ing tide of literary instruction, if it is to turn 
out martinets, or those who would thrust 
upon us their little learning in an offensive 
manner. It is within bounds to say that the 
influence of this scholarly association is gen- 
uine. When men will leave a pretty igno- 
ramus to flock around a plain woman of cult- 
ure; when to be a literary woman is not to be 
banned, or at best gazed at with interest and 
admiration, but shown the door with a pro- 
fusion of bows while society draws a long 
breath of relief,and returns to its buzz and 
its german; when it is popular to be club- 
bable—then will society bear the insignia, 
‘* Scholarship and goodness wedded.” 


AN OLD FASHIONED ENTERTAIN. 
MENT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
BY MERAB MITCHEL. 

** (NOME spend wi’ us a happy nicht, 

An’ crack a joke thegither,” 
headed in letters of gold my invitation to a 


81st of October, Halloween, or Witgh Night’ 


party to be given at Galeside, one of the old- 
est Revolutionary houses-in the country— 
one of the few that have not fallen into de- 
cay, or been replaced by the new old-fash- 
ioned palace of the day. 

It was just the place for such a party, with 
its low-ceiling rooms, wide stairway and hall, 
odd deep-set windows and doors, and quaint 
old-fashioned furniture, including a Wash- 
ington chair, on the back of which was fast- 
ened a card bearing the date of the year, 
day, and hour at which he had used it. 

There was also a room in which it was 
traditional that poor Major André had slept, 
and another in which the great General had 
made his toilet before paying his respects to 
the mistress of the house, for whom the pre- 
sent mistress was named—Mary Gale, mar- 
ried Bennington, as she would tell you, or 
Aunt Galey, as she was familiarly called by 
her friends; and they were many, For she 
not only believed in looking at the bright 
side of life, but practised what she preached, 
by thoroughly enjoying and helping others to 
all the blessings of life within her reach; and 
many a happy couple have met, loved, and 
told each other so under her roof; and to be 
known as a protégé of Mrs. Gale-Benning- 
ton’s, or chronicled as a guest at Galeside, 
always meant success in some pleasant way 
to the fortunate one. . 

And now the dear old lady was going to 
give a Halloween party, and 1 lazily wonder- 
ed whose life she was trying to arrange this 
time, for she was a famous match-maker (lit- 
tle dreaming that it was my own). At any 
rate 1 was sure of a merry time; for Aunt 
Galey spared neither time, tronble, nor money 
in making all her entertainments perfect, and 
I looked forward with real pleasure to going, 
especially as she had asked that 1 would come 
to her early in October, as she wanted me to 
assist in the arrangements. But before com- 
ing I must make myself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all the old customs, superstitions, 
and traditions connected with the day; and 
perhaps, as I lived in Boston—she in New 
Jersey—I could find some artist who would 
carry out more elaborately the designs on the 
card she had sent me for the rest of the invi- 
tations. 

So th? next day found me, with paper, 
pencil, und a good deal of determination, 
hard at work in the Atheneum, surrounded 
by books that ‘‘might assist me,” as the 
pleasant-faced little librarian remarked as 
she adjusted the light to the proper dimness, 
and pointed out indexes and reference-books 
that never failed those in search of informa- 
tion. Nor did they fail me. 

But before going further I must, for my 
readers’ sake, describe the cards designed and 
hand-painted by a far-away cousin. They 
were of heavy cream white card-board, six 
inches long and five wide; all the initial let- 
ters were formed of broomsticks or twigs or 
bunches of flowers, such as the thistle-hea- 
ther, and branches of witch-hazel, the flower 
sacred Ww the day. 
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The lettering was strangely quaint, but 
perfectly readable; here and there a litile 
witch or sprite peeped out from behind a 
letter or flower. On some a new moon, on 
others the (late, was formed of an apple par- 
ing, and on ull appeared the invitation to 

“Come spend wi’ us a happy nicht, 
An’ crack a joke thegither.” 

Halloween to a Scotch lassie means a 
great deal; but how it originated, or what 
connection it had with pagan rites or Dru- 
idical ceremonies, does not in the least fash 
her pretty head nearly so much as the hope 
of finding a ring in her plate of Halloween 
pudding or cake. Nor will it ours half so 
much as arriving at Aunt Galey’s early in 
October, with all possible information, and 
being told that we were none too soon, 

Now the sure success of such a party is to 
make it as mysterious as possible, and al- 
though none of us may be superstitious, still, 
like Aunt Galey, most of us “* like to have the 
signs on the right side”; and so it made 
Aunt Galey very happy to have acceptances 
to all her invitations come in a joyous little 
stream, one after another, and she took it, as 
we all did, as a good sign. . 

We arranged the entertainment into four 
fey oe parts, with plenty of side points. 

irst, cutting the Halloween cake; hunting 
Halloween apples; burning Halloween nuts; 
and visiting the darkened chamber.. The 
night’s fun was to begin with cutting the 
cake—a very ceremonious performance. 

The cake, which was not too large, was a 
ribbon cake, with rich nut frosting. In it, 
carefully placed at proper intervals, was a 
ring, a thimble, a penny, a key, and a but- 
ton, having been arranged there before the 
cake was put in the oven to bake. 

The ring was of gold, with a Scotch peb- 
ble set deep down in the surface; the thimble 
was chased gold; the key was also gold, in- 
tended as a watch charm or bangle; the but- 
ton, a gold collar button with pebble setting; 
and the penny was a gold dollar. 

The following old rhyme will tell you 
what they stood for. 

“The ring for marriage within a year; 

The peuny for wealth, my dear; 

The thimble for old maid or bachelor born; 
The button for sweethearts all forlorn; 

The key for a journey to make all right; 
And this you will see next Halloween night.” 


The cake, on its silver dish, was placed 
upon a dainty square of yellow silk, deco- 
rated with fresh witch-hazel blossoms gath- 
ered from the woods near by. 

As this shrub or plant is sacred to the 31st 
of October, we collected as much as possible, 
and used it abundantly in decorating the 
rooms and tables. 

Just as the clock struck nine, Aunt Galey 
began to cut the cake. Perfect silence must 
be maintained during the cutting of the first 
slice, while all the company are gathered 
about the table. The first word spoken af- 
ter the slice is cut is considered prophetic, and 
Dame or Mother Halloween, as the cake-cut- 
ter is called, is expected to make it so, if it 


is possible, so, girls, be careful what you say, “ 


I happened to be the ‘* witch ” on this occa- 
sion, having entirely forgotten the rule, and 
noticing that Aunt Galey had cut the cake 
in one too many slices for the company,I 
thoughtlessly asked who the odd slice was 
for. In a moment I realized what I had 
done, for Aunt Galey looked up sniilingly, 


and said, ‘*‘ For the coming one.” And then,’ 


in trying to hide my flushed face, I let my 
ylate of cake fall, and so the circle was bro- 

en, for all began to talk aud search for the 
ring, and I had it. 

As a consolation for those who get none 
of the cake charms, a bit of the cake should 
be reserved to dream upon for three nights in 
succession at the next full of the moon—so 
say the books. 

We did not attempt ‘‘dookin’ ” for apples, 
or snapdragon, or pulling kale stalks, but we 
had a glorious apple-hunt, which began at 
ten o’clock. Early in’ the afternoon Aunt 
Galey and one of the maids had concealed 
in ali sorts of dut-of-the-way places just as 
many apples as there were guests. When 
they were all found, we gathered in the hall, 
where a wood fire was burning in a huge 
open fireplace, and there we tried our skill 
and luck in paring the apples and throwing 
the uabroken skins over the left shoulder, 
being very careful to save every seed for fu- 
ture divination. 

**One, I love; 

wo, I love; 

Three, I love, I say; 

Four, I love with all my beart; and 

Five, 1 cast away; 

Six, he (or she) loves; 

Seven, she [or he] loves; 

Eight, both love; 

Nine, he [or she) comes; 

Ten, he [or she) tarries ; 

Eleven, he courts; and 

Twelve, he marries.” 
When the last apple had told all it could, 
the nut-burning or fortune-telling began. 
This was done by placing two nuts side by 
side on the glowing coals—they should be 
named, of course—and if they burn together, 
all will go well; if they snap apart, or do not 
burn at all, then the friendship is in danger. 
To discover if you will marry money, or be 
rich, or poor, or have no luck at all—whi¢h, 
at any rate, is better than bad luck—place 
three saucers on a table; into one put clear 
water, into the other put soapy water, and 
nothing in the third. Now blindfold the 
girl who wishes to try her luck, and lead 
her up to where the saucers are. If she 
touches the clear water, she will be rich; if 
the soapy, she will lose money; if the empty 
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one, she will not be a bride for a year to 
come. As midnight drew near, each of us 
was quietly told by Dame Halloween that 
we _— go into the hall, find a candle, light 
it, and proceed to the guest-chamber—the 
very one in which General George Washing- 
ton made his toilet. There on the dresser 
we would find a package addressed to each 
one. We were to bring the one belonging 
to us away, and say nothing about what we 
saw in the room. Imagine our surprise on 
opening the door to find, instead of a dark- 
ened ghost-haunted room, one brilliantly 
lighted, and a splendid supper table spread. 
There on the old dresser were the packages 
arranged in a little heap before the looking- 
glass. It was almost as ‘‘scary,” one of 
the girls said, being in that brightly lighted 
room alone, as it would have been in a dark- 
ened room; and no one will ever know how 
few of us dared to look in the mirror. The 
packages were opened in the drawing-room 
before going to supper, and contained favors, 
each one representing something pertaining 
to the day—tiny brooms just four inches 
long, and perfect in every respect, confec- 
tioners’ nuts, wax apples, and bunches of 
white heather brought from the highlands 
of dear old Scotland. Each favor was tied 
with orange-colored ribbon. 

After supper we all stood up, joined hands, 
and sang. Then one by one we quietly slipped 
away, thereby carrying out to the end of the 
evening the Halloween mystery. 

What came of it? Three engagements. 
Clara Lorton, a bewitching beauty, met her 
fate on the way from the haunted chamber 
in Charles Long, which proved that one Hal- 
loween ghost had been seen; Mabel Wright, 
who afterwards confessed that she had said 
‘* Yes” as the nuts she and George had put 
upon the coals burned brightly together; and 
my own engagement to Jack, dear Jack, 
whom I had sent away three months before, 
after one of those absurd disagreements that 
lovers always have. We had both suffered, 
and that night, as I lit my candle to go in 
search of my favor, I wished with all my 
heart for Jack, without a suspicion that he 
was waiting for me at the end of the long 
hall which led into the haunted chamber. 

It was Aunt Galey’s doing. She had heard 
of our disagreement, and as Jack was a great 
favorite with her, and the only son of an old 
school friend, she determined that he should 
have his way, and he had it, for when he 
said ‘‘ Linda, dear Linda,’ I did not hesitate 
in my answer. 

And now there will be three weddings at 
Galeside next Christmas. Mabel and George 
will be married in the morning, and begin 
their journey in life with the sound of hap- 
py marriage bells to remember; Clara and 
Charles in the evening, with all that an eight- 
o'clock wedding implies; and at high noon on 
the 25th I shall promise to love and obey the 
very best man in all the world—so I think. 

‘** Was your party a success, Aunt Galey?” 
I asked as I bid her good-by. . 

‘** Well, my dear, the signs are all on the 
right side,” she answered. 


A WOMAN'S UNION. 
BY JANE MEADE WELCH. 


ti = Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Buffalo has received $10,000 to 
erect a hall on the lot west of its present 
building in Niagara Square. The gift is free 
and unconditional, and the hall is to be called 
“The Union Hall.” The idea of building 
such a hall to supplement and increase the 
ire of usefulness of ‘‘The Women’s 
Jnion” originated in the great brain of 
its president, Mrs. George W. Townsend. 
She first voiced her thought in the annual 
report for May, 1887. A Buffalo woman of 
wealth, Mrs. Glenny, widow of the late Wil- 
liam H. Glenny, now comes forward with 
sufficient faith in the great organization of 
which Mrs. Townsend has been president 
from the beginning to give $10,000 to carry 
out her purpose. 

The women of the city of Buffalo have 
every reason to believe in ‘‘The Women’s 
Union.” From its incorporation, May, 1885, 
it has been ‘‘a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
The Union owns a fine house in Niagara 
Square—the Washington Square of Buffalo. 
This property is entirely free from debt— 
unincumbered. In this building, formerly 
one of the historic homes of Buffalo, are 
conducted free classes in all the ordinary 
branches of a common - school or business 
education. It has a free library and reading- 
room, used by working-girls. In the rear of 
the original dwelling-house, where the main 
work of the Union is conducted, *3 a finely 
equipped Sargent gymnasium, with an ap- 
paratus valued at $3000. Free cooking 
classes are instructed at the Union by house- 
keepers, the result being a domestic training 
department of a high order. The social af- 
fairs committee of the Union arranges a 
series of evening musical and literary enter- 
tainments every season, the object being to 
keep working - girls off the streets. The 
Union has secured two free scholarships 
from business colleges. Its protective branch 
has collected $8000 arrears of wages due to 
working-women. 

But the chief usefulness of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Buffalo 
has been in the direction of far-reaching le- 

islative reforms. Through its influence po- 
ice matrons have been appointed at the Buf- 
falo stations, and women physicians upon the 
— of all the State insane asylums of New 

fork. 
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The intention is to break ground for the 
Union Hall March ist. Plans have already 
been prepared by Richard A. Waite, of Buf- 
falo, the architect of the Parliament build- 
ings at Ottawa, Canada. This hall will meet 
a long felt want of the city of Buffalo, which 
has no hall exactly suited to lecture and so- 
cial purposes. 

The ambitions of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union are noble and far-reach- 
ing. Its president hopes to realize, in con- 
nection with the new Union Hall, a room to 
be known as the ‘‘Women’s Room.” This 
room will house the work of women in all 
departments of art, literature, and industry, 
and be a source of delight as well as a stim- 
ulus to all working-women. 

Over the Women’s Room it is intended to 
have a domestic training department for a 
kitchen-garden class of 100 children, and 
also for tuition to large numbers in all 
branches of household service. It is ex- 
pected that the funds required for the Wo- 
men’s Room and the kitchen-garden will be, 
like the hall, memorial gifts. 

Above and beyond all of the practical re- 
forms for which the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo stands is its 
influence in promoting the spirit of unity 
and sisterly love among its members. An 
organization whose avowed purpose is to 
help women to help themselves hastens the 
day when equality and fraternity will be the 
motto of all women-——a day when for one 
woman to rise up it will not be thought ne- 
cessary to pull another de «nu. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, although the most successful organi- 
zation of its kind, is not alone in its sphere 
of usefulness. There are to-day fifteen 
women’s unions in the United States, in the 
large cities, from Maine to San Francisco, 
and their power is only limited by the en- 
ergy and intelligence of their working com- 
mittees. Their best influence is the gradual 
bringing about of a different spirit among 
women toward each other. 

Every one to-day numbers in his or her 
acquaintance one or two, and usually many 
more, self-respecting, successful laboring or 
professional women. 

Yet the literature of the day, the public 
thought of the day as expressed in editorials 
and essays, has not kept pace with the facts. 
Mr. Howells, who is recognized as our rep- 
resentative novelist, does not know how to 
portray a self-supporting woman, whether 
she be saleswoman or artist, who is not a 
whining parasite. Mr. Boyesen, skilled in 
depicting some phases of American life, says 
in effect that, however successful, there is no 
professional woman who would not be se- 
cretly glad to change her lot for comfortable 
lovable seclusion. Even George Meredith, 
who has approached nearer to an under- 
standing of women than any novelist who 
has yet appeared, and in Diana of the 
Crossways has artistically portrayed the 
power which a woman of strong character 
has over a weaker sister, makes Diana betray 
herself as the real Diana never would have 
done. A great need of the world of fic- 
tion to-day is a novelist for women, one who 
can paint the women of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century with the same sure 
touch that Jane Austin had in representing 
the Emmas and Lizzies of her time. ‘‘ Wo- 
men,” said one of the best known of the 
university extension lecturers at Chautauqua 
in July, ‘‘do not half realize their powers. 
When they do they will give us novels in 
which will figure the woman of higher edu- 
cation, the college graduate, the philanthropic 
woman, yet society queen, who is the out- 
growth of the co-operative charities of our 
great cities. It is the ideals of such women 
that now govern conduct.” 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XII.—CURTAINS, SCREENS, DRAPERIES, 
AND RUGS. 
rq HE tasteful dressing of the windows has 

much to do with the outward appear- 
ance of a house, and yet more with the inner 
aspect,of each room. The first requisites are 
the shades, These are usually made of hol- 
land —a kind of stiffened linen— and hung 
upon weighted spring rollers. The best 
holland is the Scotch, while the cheaper 
grades are included under the term “‘ paint- 
ed.” Shades can be bought in all tints, from 
white to dark red, but the medium tints of 
gray, buff, and olive adapt themselves to 
the general coloring of most rooms. White 
shades soil quickly, holland does not wash, 
and white does not darken rooms agree- 
ably when the shades are drawn. Some ar- 
tistic Queen Anne houses have neither in- 
side nor outside blinds, and in such a case 
it becomes necessary to have two sets of 
shades, a dark green next the window and 
the tinted ones inside. Holland comes in 
varying widths, and is usually sold in win- 
dow lengths of two and a half yards. The 
price, including the rollers, is from 60 cents 
to $1 25 a window, but the cheap grades are 
not worth buying, for the holland fades 
quickly, and shrinks and wrinkles with the 
least dampness. Extra lengths and widths 
cost more proportionally. It is economic as 
well as good taste to buy all the shades of 
one color. Shabby ones can then be easily 
replaced by new, and worn ones relegated to 
less conspicuous windows. 
The selection of the drapery curtains gives 
a wide range wherein to exercise one’s taste 
within the limitation of one’s purse. The 


economical way of buying materials for sash 
and long curtains is to buy only such fabrics 
as will wash, or those that from weight and 
color never require it. ‘There are many wash 
goods to choose from—the old-fashioned but 
always dainty tamboured or embroidered 
muslin, the dotted or striped Swiss muslin, 
India silk the genuine madras, and scrim. 
These can be bought by the yard; and neatly 
hemmedor hem-stitched, and further trimmed 
by little ball and tassel fringes that come in 
both colored silk and white cotton, will all 
make neat pretty drapings for the windows. 
India silk for draperies is thirty inches wide, 
and from 80 to 95 cents a yard. Dotted and 
embroidered muslins are a yard wide, and 
cost from 20 cents upwards, while real ma- 
dras, both the creamy white and the figured 
and colored, is the same in width, and from 39 
to 50 centsa yard. Scrims, plain and fancy, 
are from 10 to 25 cents a yard, but in buying 
both it and the other wash draperies abun- 
dant allowance must be made for shrinkage, 
else one will be annoyed with ‘ high-tide 
curtains ” after the first laundering. 

There is a bewildering mass of cheap fab- 
rics for such uses, and oceasionally colors are 
fast. These cheap goods frequently answer 
the purpose where durability is not an ob- 
ject, but their freshness and bright tints dis- 
appear in a few weeks if used where the 
sunlight pours upon them. In such materi 
als may be classed the printed madras, the 
silkoline, an imitation of India silk in cot- 
ton, and the colored scrims. None of these 
are over 15 cents a yard. 

Few rooms are well lighted enough to 
bear dark heavy curtains, and the general 
use of these, except in rooms exposed to 
severe winds, gives a gloomy, morose effect 
to the home. And in the excepted rooms 
heavy hangings are not pleasant save in 
winter when the cold north wind creeps in 
at the casement. Drapery curtains of em- 
broidered muslins, Irish point, scrim with 
antique lace insertion and edge, are admira- 
ble, and hung upon either wood or brass 
rods, and looped back with ribbon or chains, 
give an air of refinement to any room. They 
are sold in pairs, and the average length is 
three and a half yards. The muslins cost 
$5 to $15, the Irish point from $5 to $28, the 
tambour lace $5 to $35, and the scrim from 
$3 to $10. The colored madras which drapes 
so gracefully in soft folds comes from $3 to 
$25 for a pair, and is not only harmonious in 
its coloring, but never requires washing, the 
latter fact being the great disadvantage of 
white curtains. The madras should be hung 
out-of-doors to allow the dust to be blown 
out, and then should be pressed on a blanket. 
Nottingham Jace still survives, and is sold 
by the yard and in pattern lengths, but it is 
out of favor, and justly so, for it is as inar- 
tistic for window-hangings as cotton imita- 
tion lace is for the neck of a well-bred wo- 
man’s gown. 

Screens are of indisputable value in house- 
hold decoration, and, in addition to their orna- 
mnental qualities, they are useful as well. In 
chamber or dining-room, in drawing-room or 
nursery, they are always acceptable. Among 
the cheapest are the Japanese paper screens. 
Large ones, four feet high and with four 
folds, cost $5 50, and those six feet high cost 
$6. These have enamelled cloth backs, mak- 
ing them durable, and the smaller size cost 
proportionally less. The Japanese screens 
with embroidery in gold thread on black 
silk and with bamboo frames are beautiful. 
Those four feet high and with three folds 
cost $4, while those five feet high and four 
folds cost $8 or more, according to the in- 
tricacy of the design. Unmounted screens 
are made of cherry, oak, hard maple, ebon- 
ized wood, enamelled wood, and bamboo, so 
that a screen can match the prevailing wood 
in the furniture and finish of each room. 
Such frames cost from $2 50 to $10, the 
price depending on the height, number of 
folds, and the spindlework which ornaments 
the tops. Teak-wood screens are rare and 
costly. Mahogany screens with embossed 
leather covering are rich, and suitable for 
an elegantly equipped dining-room. Single 
screens to place before a fireplace are gen- 
erally of bamboo with gold embroidery, and 
these cost $5. Stained-glass single screens 
framed in brass or wrought iron are particu- 
larly beautiful, their bright colors glowing 
before the fire-light, and they cost from $15 
up to $50. 

Materials for mantel draping and covering 
of screens are so numerous that only a few 
can be named, which may serve as guides to 
the home-maker in her purchases. Chintz, 
printed sateen of twenty-four-inch width, and 
costing from 12 to 25 cents, and silkoline are 
adapted for decoration in chambers; India 
silk, stamped velvet, and velours, the latter 
two being $1 50 a yard, are suitable for draw- 
ing-rooms and library, while plush with its 
soft pile lends itself harmoniously to rich 
decorative effects. Scarfs for the mantel, the 
easel, and picture-frames should be of some 
soft clinging silk or gauze, and the fancy. 
stores and woman’s exchanges supply a 
multitude of dainty trifles for this use, while 
nimble fingers can fashion many at home. 

The same bewildering variety of fabrics 
may be found from which to select portiéres. 
These, like screens, are both useful and orna- 
mental in nearly every room. The comfort 
and spacious appearance of a home is in- 
creased by them, while if not too lavishly 
used they are a graceful addition to tasteful 
rooms. Toorkoman portiéres, which are a 
mixture of cotton and wool, or jute and wool, 
are sold in all plain colors banded with fancy 
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borders, and are serviceable. They cost from 
$2 to $5 each. Chenille portiéres have a soft 
velvety finish and richer coloring. They sell 
for $5 to $25 each, while portiéres of velours, 
aheavy silken fabric, are $25 to $300. Count- 
less fabrics of Oriental design and coloring, 
and sometimes the actual product of Eastern 
looms, are admirable for hangings, and vary in 
price. Japanese bead and bamboo portiéres are 
unique for decoration alone, and are of mod- 
erate price, averaging about $4 pair, The 
old-fashioned blue and white woven counter- 
panes make quaint portiéres. They should 
be ripped apart at their centre seam and then 
hung singly, the fringe forming a border. 

The ingrain rugs were originally called 
‘* Woodstock,” after the English town in 
which they were first woven, or ‘‘ Kensing- 
ton Art Squares,” from the art school which 
supplied the design. Now they are made in 
American factories, and one nine by twelve 
feet can be bought for $10. The genuine 
** Woodstock” rugs are imported and more 
expensive, one two by three feet costing 
$475. Such rugs are light and easily han- 
dled, and are particularly suitable for cham- 
ber use and over carpets and mattings. 
Kazak and Daghestan rugs are woven on 
hand-looms. The Kazaks are made in Toor- 
kistan, among the Caucasian Mountains, and 
have a short nap. One four feet by seven 
feet is $50. The Daghestans are of nicer 
quality, and are made higher up in the same 
mountains. They range in price from $10 
to $50, according to size. These rugs are 
not alike on both sides, while the Smyrna 
rugs, made literally everywhere, but the gen- 
uine ones in Smyrna, are alike on both sides, 
and especially serviceable on this account. 
Small ones of American make are less than 
a dollar, but those with soft coloring and 
firm texture cost from $5 to $45, the latter 
being nine feet by twelve. There are other 
Eastern rugs which are more costly, but 
they belong more suitably in Castle Luxuri- 
ous. Woven rugs should not be shaken or 
whipped on a line, but Jaid on the grass and 
beaten with a rattan beater 

Japanese rugs are of cotton dyed in dull 
colors, and are principally used in temporary 
summer homes. One three feet by six costs 
$2 50, but the colors fade rapidly, so the 
buying of such rugs is not recommended. 
Fur rugs give warm, luxurious effects, and 
all kinds are for sale, from the little red fox- 
skin, with its head mounted on, to the lion- 
skin, the most expensive of all. White, gray, 
and black bear skin rugs in moderate size are 
$3 to $8, leopard rugs $20 to $50, and tiger 
rugs, with the fierce head mounted at one 
end, cost $100, and often more. 


THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. 

T is said that this age threatens to become 

Ibsen-ridden. However that may be, it 
is too true that the reader of medern fiction, 
like the unfortunate ‘“‘ wedding guest,” is 
compelled to listen to tales of ‘* woful ago- 
ny.” It appears to be a matter of vital in- 
terest to determine just how a person ought 
to feel who in some moment of natural dis- 
gust at the respectability of their ancestry 
and life commits a crime, and then is never 
sure afterwards if it was a crime, or, if it had 
been, whether there would not have been 
some virtue in it. Theosophists tell us that 
our souls are old,and at best we are not our- 
selves, but our great-grandparents working 
out a past of which we have no remem- 
brance. Again, we read that in believing 
everything lies our only hope, provided we 
do not take the other safe course, and deny 
the existence of all material things. After 
all, the ego is the only good, if so be there 
is one, and that escapes hypnotism. We 
struggle, agonize, and analyze to discover 
the origin of the cobwebs in the sky, quite 
overlooking the commonplace spider. Both 
writer and reader are so earnest about it all! 
They echo the lament which fell from the 
lips of the wise man of old, ‘‘I said of 
Jaughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what doeth 
it?’ Perhaps if Solomon had proven the 
sanity of laughter and the helpfulness of 
mirth, the conclusion of the whole matter, 
as far as his own life was concerned, would 
have been more wholesome. 

In these days of morbid introspection, do 
we half appreciate the antidote lying in what 
is called ‘‘the gay part of reading’? The 
old definition of man as ‘‘the animal that 
laughs” expressed the blessing given to hu- 
man nature, elevating it above the brute crea- 
tion. It is no fiction that dogs and horses 
shed tears, but the oldest literary authority 
for their appreciation of humor is Mother 
Goose in her account of the elopement of the 
dish and spoon. 

The abatement of open laughter is an in- 
dication not of growth, but of age. The men 
and women who can at fifty enjoy the 
rollicking fun of Dickens, and find Sam Wel- 
Jer still delightful, have a strong hold upon 
their youth. There is a tonic in mirth and 
rreat supporting power in a sense of humor. 
Let us then give thanks for the Nonsense 
Book, for Lamb, the quaint conceits of 
Stockton, the bubbling fun of Ward and 
Twain, not forgetting Uncle Remus and those 
blessed Bab Ballads. Pomona is quite as re- 
spectable a mental companion as Dora, and 
vastly more entertaining, while who will 
question that Josiah Allen’s wife is not as ef- 
fective a preacher as John Ward? Granted 
that the age is Ibsen-ridden, is it not quite as 
remunerative to put our board money in @ 
tangible ginger-jar as to invest in Doll houses 
and Ghosts? HELEN Jay. 
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Lapy’s Knirrep Mirren.—{For description see Supplement.) 





Cap FoR Boy ONE YEAR OLD. 
CROCHET- WORK 
For description see Supplement. 
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3ASKET FOR TOILET TABLE. ; 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Sr i 
Figs, 54 and 55, O'o 
ay ; 
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Woop-Baskrer wirrn Orocuret VALANCE.—[For description see Suppl.) 
Fig. 2.—Narrow BorbER FOR CHILD’s FROCK ON Fig. 1.—HanpKercnier Sacnet.—{See Fig. 2.] me 0 
PaGE 842, SUPPLEMENT. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 56. InitiaL O. 
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CROCHET BORDER FOR TOWELS, SIDE-TABLE SCARFS, CURTAINS, ETC.--[For description see Supplement.) 
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OCTOBER 31, 1891. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpDeEnTt. | 


OR the time being all dressmakers, even the greatest, are in 
a state of uncertainty, not knowing which of their designs 
will find favor and which be rejected by prospective wearers. 
Large round cloaks, very long, are among the new autumn 
wraps. These have a velvet yoke, and are many of them of 
shaggy stuffs, rough-‘ooking, though exceedingly soft to the 
touch. The shape is more convenient than graceful. Other 
long cloaks, adjusted to the form, with a cape drooping to the 
waist, are quite as convenient to wear, and more agreeable to 
the sight. These, called Russian cloaks, are in indistinct 
stripes, fine checks, and water-proof cloths. Long cloaks worn 
with visiting toilettes by middle-aged and old ladies are ad 
justed in the back, and either half-fitting or close-fitting at the 
front; the former for stout figures, the latter for those which 
have preserved their slenderness. Velvet or armure-patterned 
silks are used for these handsome cloaks, with a narrow edging 
of fur and a deep collar and cuffs of the same fur. Among the 
prettiest of the short or half-short wrappings is a rather long 
jacket of dark cloth, which opens on a square velvet vest. 
The vest is belted in by a half-belt coming from the sides, the 
belt being in many cases of leather with a gold or gilded 
buckle. This jacket may be accompanied by a detachable 
cape, Which is buttoned underneath the collar when worn. 
There are numbers of short cape wraps of various kinds, 
which belong to handsome visiting costumes, but which, when 
the weather grows severe, will be supplemented by a long cloak 
that will be taken off before entering the drawing-room. One 
odd little cape is of dark-colored velvet, notched at the lower 
edge, the points barely reaching the elbow; it has a high collar, 
from which droop tabs of repped silk at even intervals on the 
velvet between the points; the velvet between the tabs is em 
broidered, and each velvet point is finished with a long tassel. 
Similar capes for young girls are made more simply of cloth 





Fig. 1.—PLAtn AND Roveu-strreeD Woon 
Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 29-37. 





Fig. 1.—CostumMe oF PLam Woon AND 
Pian CLotu.—|[See Figs. 2-4.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Front View or CAPE 
FOR CostuME, Fie. 1. 


and silk without embroidery. 
velvet. 
woollen dresses. 


evening or theatre wraps. 
in light tints, trimmed with écru guipure. 
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CirotH REDINGOTE. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 48-53. 


are still worn to some extent, but the shape is now used chiefly for 
Thus there are long capes of red cloth or 
The red capes are rather 


Many of the long and short wraps 
are made of the short-piled plush called velours du Nord, which is 
growing in favor, and for wraps is preferred to the lighter Lyons 
For mornings with simple dresses long jackets or coats are 
worn, sometimes extending to the knee, of cloth of the color of the 
dress, or of a rough woollen for general wear with lighter weight 
The long round capes which have been so popular 
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striking and eccentric. Some of the handsome black silk re- 
dingote cloaks have revers of lace, and a scarf of black lace 
coming from under the arms and forming a sort of corselet, 
then knotted at the front, with long drooping ends. 

Among the new winter fabrics are cloths strewn with flow- 
ers woven in the fabric. These are more novel than pretty, 
and cannot compare with the beautiful plain cloths, glossy as 
satin. There are some handsome velvety shaded stuffs, and 
other fabrics which are woven in pleats or puffs; the latter are 
best used in small quantities, as for yokes, plastrons, or vests. 
Plain fabrics are still.preferred to all these novelties. Many 
skirts are bias not only in the back, but at the front also. 
With these skirts the corsage is cut bias too, without darts, 
but fully defining the contour. The basque is cut very short, 
and the fronts are notched, with a large puff of silk of a con 
trasting color at the middle between the notches. All skirts 
for demi-toilette,even those for day calls, are made with a short 
train. The skirt has frequently two or three narrow ruffles of 
the material around the bottom. The corsage miay be without 
a basque and attached to the skirt under a belt of ribbon fold- 
ed or twisted. 

The princesse form predominates for dressy toilettes. Here 
is a recent model from a very grand couturie The entire 
front and the side breadths of the skirt are of ruby velvet, The 
princesse over-dress is of Bengal rose fleur de soie, with the 
front edges and the corner at the bottom cut in round scallops, 
on each of which a mock button-hole is worked in ruby silk, 
and a chased gold button is added, simulating the effect of 
being buttoned to a velvet under-dress. The velvet front of 
the corsage opens on a white lace guimpe rhe elbow sleeves 
of silk are mock-buttoned to a velvet cuff, from which a deep 
lace frill escapes 

On some of the new dresses, which are just a trifle odd 
without being too eccentric, there are color contrasts. Thus 
on a dark blue or heliotrope cloth or camel’s-hair there is a 












Fig. 2.—P.LaIn AND RovuGH-sTRIPED Woo! 
Dress.—|[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No 


V., Figs. 29-37. 





Fig. 2.—CostuME oF PLArp Woon AND PLAIN 
Ciorn, witH Cape.—{See Figs. 1, 3, and 4.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Back View oF Bopice 
FOR CostruME, Fie. 1. 
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deep band of yellow on the skirt, and pi- 
pings of the same at all the edges. Dark 
red is used on grayish tints, and black on 
gray. Shaded velvet ribbons have been manu- 
factured in all widths, to be used on gowns 
and on hats as well. Feather bands are much 
used on both wrappings and gowns, and 
marabout fringes have recently been intro- 
duced. Silk galloons are wrought in chenille, 
and chenille trimmings are ornamented with 
beads. 
which made such pretty summer dresses will 
continue to be used throughout the winter 
for evening reception toilettes, and for these 
the most appropriate trimmings are laces of 
all kinds. 

A novelty for jacket waists consists of 
ready-made revers of silk beaded with jet. 


There are numbers of charming plastrons | 


which can be made to lend variety to a lim- 
ited wardrobe. Some of these are combina- 
tions of mousseline de soie and guipure lace, 
the light mousseline—pink, yellow, turquoise, 
or Nile green—forming the body of the plas- 
tron, plain or bouffant, and the lace used for 
a yoke orrevers. Fine plain linen plastrons 
are worn, having exactly the appearance of 
a man’s shirt front; others are of linen with 
hem-stitched tucks or wrought spots or flow- 
erettes in colors. Changeable silk muslin is 
one of the novelties for toilette accessories, 
as, indeed, all changeable effects are in fa- 
vor, as witness the changeable velvets, which 
are a costly novelty, since it is not certain 
whether they will be more than a single 
season’s caprice. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





Bounert’s Cocoatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a healthy growth of the hair.{Adv.] 





Cras-Aprie Biossoms,‘‘ a perfume that never cloys, 
but is aiways fresh.” Sold by all druggists.—[Adv. } 

Bornetr’s Fs.avortne Exvraorts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







SM)S00, 
Crawiord & Simpson, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St. 


———— 





We are now showing, in the splen- 
didly lighted room which we have 
just added to our Ladies’ Suit and 
Cloak Department, the Latest Nov- 
elties from Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
and London, in Costumes, Capes, 
Wraps, Jackets,and Long Garments; 
also, Seal and Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Capes, Collars, Scarfs, Muffs, 
Boas, &c., in all fashionable Furs. 


Simpson, Crawtord & Simpson, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


iat i ln en ernmanonare 


The crépons and crépes de Chine | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- | 


Highest 


ernment Food Report. 


i RuBifoam 
HAPERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICER 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED- 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 














Price 25 cents 

















Oo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE_to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Send 10c in stamps for sample bottle Shandon 
Belis Perfume. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





C.C. SHAYNE, 


FURRIER, 


has opened a Factory and Re- 
tail Department in his new 
building, 124 West 42d Street, 
near Sixth Avenue elevated 
road, where ladies can pur- 
chase Alaska Sealskin Gar- 
ments and fashionable furs di- 
rect from the manufacturer at 
the lowest possible prices for 
reliable goods, Mr. Shayne 
having purchased the 42d St. 
property a few years ago at a 
low price, has altered same so 
as to pre-eminently adapt it 
for a complete fur manufac- 
" tory, and will consolidate both 





wholesale and retail business in this one build- 


| ing, as soon as his Prince Street lease expires. 


The interest on capital invested is but one third 
of what rent would amount to for same prem- 
ises, and he is thus enabled to adhere to his 
well-known principle of selling reliable goods 


| at small profits. 





The “‘ Lightning ” Needles are sold by many leading dealers 
them at your dealers, send us your order, enclosing 5 cents for each paper desired. 


BLUMENTHAL & BOAS, 365 Broadway, New York. 





Retail (Up-town) 124 West 42d St., - | 
Wholesale (Down-town) 103 Prince St., § NEW YORK. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 





D bi 





9 2 4 
Mrs. Reed’s $3 Switch 
ALL LONG CONVENT HAIR. 
Shortest Possible Stem. 
Best value ever offered. Sent carriage prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refuiided. Mrs, J. H. REED, Maker of Fine 


Hair Goods and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 





The “ Lightning” Needles being tapered from the centre to the eye, the first push is sufficient 
to pass the entire needle through the fabric. Besides this, the eyes of the 8, 9, and 10 are as large, 
if not larger than those found in 5, 6, and 7 of other makes, thereby enabling the user to do bet- 
ter and finer sewing, permitting a coarser thread to be used in a fine needle. 


Should you, however, not be able to obtain 











There isn’t any arti- 
THE cle in either a Lady’s 
RED CROSS| or Gentleman's ward- 
robe so comfortable as 
a Bath Robe. 
The ‘‘Red Cross” 
brand are the best and 
cheapest in the world. 
Sold everywhere. 
Trade supplied by 


HENRY N. PALMER, 


320 Church St., 
Sole Agent. New York. 





BRAND 
BATH ROBES. 























A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 


In one machine! 
body can be exercised and developed, 
giving vigor, appetite, and cheerfulness 
to the user. 


Every muscle of the 


Dr. Cyrus Edson says: “This is the 


best health machine ever brought to my 
notice.” 


Single Machines, $5.00; Double, $12.00. 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving hints on exer- 


cise and a valuable treatise, will be sent free on request, 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
26 W. 23¢ St., N. Y. City. 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 

by Peok’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 

pers heard. Successful when a aeFREE 
@all. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs! 


| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


| 
asistencia geiscentie 


FINE FURS. 


Alaska Seal and Fur Garments, Reefer 
Jackets, Coats and Newmarkets, Fur Rugs, 
Robes, Fur Trimmings, Muffs, Fur Scarfs 
and Boas. 


MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS. 


New long Mantle Capes, ** Cleopatra 
and ** Portia,” Seal Mink,in Astrakhan 
and Gray Krimmer. 


FUR SHOULDER CAPES. 


Fine Alaska 








Sable and Natural Beaver, 


$25.00 real value, $35.00. 


Fine Wool Seal, China Seal, Black As-« 
trakhan, and Russian Lynx, $12.50. 


Orders by Mail promptly and accurately filled. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311s to 321 Grand St., 


Six Floors Occupied Exclusively by 
us for the Sale of Millinery, Fancy, and 
Dress Goods, &c. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sent on peat Money Order or Postal Note 


o any part of 
s Ladies’ Hemstitched 
Handk’rch’fs, $1.80 per doz. 








Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
$2.40 per doz 
$1 50 per doz. 
ent’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.89 per doz 
ent's Hemstitched, very fine, 


Irder sample, m= 
ran match value ni 


$2.69 per doz. 
and see if yo 
E in any city this 
side of the Atlan tic Ocean. 


Samples also of Damask and Household Linen 
Sent by mail. 


Handkerchiefs. 


For our standing we refer you to Bradstreet's 01 
Dun’s Agency. WELLINGTON & CO., 
1004 Chestnut St,, Pwira., Pa. 
Mention this p 





| 72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERIGAN “4, the BEST 
MILLER BROS. GurteryCo, M.F.R.S.of STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN Ink Erasers ””® Pocket Gutlery 













FREE TO BOYS & GIRLS UNDER 45. 

{f any Boy or Girl wants an elegant High 

Grade Safety Bicycle (26 inch wheels) free 
conditions, write at once to 
TERN PEARL CO., Chieago, DL 


—J 


Ky LD. 
hy IOS 


“FOR xA*xSONC.” 
xA« A 

Here, almost ‘‘for a song,’’ we have, gath- 
ered into convenient shape, a large number 
of what are regarded the very best Songs 
and Hymns in the language. Some are 
comparatively new, while others are very 
old, but are the dearer for their age. The 
editor has been exceedingly happy in his 
selections, which are for all waa as well 
as alltastes. It cannot but be a most popu- 
lar Collection.—Syvacuse Courier. 

There are two hundred songs and hymns 
in each number of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection ; the music in four parts. 
Of standard songs, especially those that are 
hallowed by age have been selected. A 

eculiar feature is the introduction of read- 
ing matter from various sources. The vol- 
ume is published in the same form as Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine.—Aoston Gazette. 








Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid to any address: Paper. 
50 ets. cach; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, 81.00. 8@>Sen 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
thus far issued. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound togetherin 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $3.00. Sold by all 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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FURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


GOLD MEDAL HIGHEST AWARD 
Paris Exposition. Centeunial Exposition. 


F. BOOSS & BRO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Furs, 
ANNOUNCE THEIR OPENING of THE 
MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of 
FURS TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 
AN INSPECTION IS DESIRED of OUR 
ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY ot 


Fur Shoulder Capes, Fur Military Capes, 


In SEAL,SABLE, PERSIAN, BEAVER, 
ASTRAKHAN, &c. 


Sealskin Reefer Jackets, Sealskin Sacqnes, 
Sealskin Newmarkets, Sealskin Ulsters, 


Gentlemen’s FUR COATS, COLLARS, 
GLOVES, MUFFS, and BOAS of every 
description. 

Also, FUR TRIMMUENGS in their different 
—_ FUR RUGS for HALLS and PAR- 





The style, quality, fit, and finish of our garments 
cannot be excelled. We are manufacturers, and are 
thus enabled to retail at very reasonable prices. All 
goods warranted. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED 
FREE. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 
449 BROADWAY AND 26 MERCER ST, 


THREE DOORS BELOW GRAND ST. 








BEST&CO 


BAZAAR. 


LILLIPUTIAN 





Our Geaniine Aprons 
Are appreciated by all mothers 
who have given them a trial, as they 
afford protection from soiling and 
wear and tear of Babies’ clothes. 


We have many other desirable spe- 
cialties for children that cannot be 
found elsewhere, besides the most 
complete and attractive assortment 
of everything that Boys and Girls 
wear from Hats to Shoes, at the low- 
est prices for reliable goods. 

Samples and full descriptions of the latest 
styles for Boys, Girls, and Babies furnished 
upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





ALLEN DODWORTH 


ON 


DANCING. 


Dancing, and its Relations to Education 
and Social Life. With a New Meth- 
od of Instruction, including a Com- 
plete Guide to the Cotillion(German), 
with 250.Figures. By ALLEN Dop- 
WwoRTH. Illustrated. New and En- 
larged Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


An important idea of the book is to 
lay down principles for dancing which 
may tend to make one system universal, 
instead of having, as is now the case, al- 
most a different step in each city.—Critzc, 

i 2 


The best and most be <4 work on 
American Dancing. ... The standard.— 
Boston Globe, 

A first-rate book, and one that is first- 
rate because it treats with admirable sim- 
plicity and elaborateness just the very 
points which those to whom such a book 
is likely to be most useful would desire 
to be particularly informed upon.—PAz/a- 
delphia Telegraph. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

CF” The above work will be sent by mail, postage | 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canad2, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. | 
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(cassie: KA i; 
NOVELTIES IN FALL SUITS. 


The Latest Productions of French and 
English Tailors and Costume Makers. 
A large assortment of our own manu- 
facture in Fashionable Materials. 


SACOQOUSBES, 
Plain and Fur Trimmed. 
Wraps, Capes,and Circulars, 
English Cloth Waterproofs,} 


Plain and Fancy Colorings. 


Droadway HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LACES. 


We have placed on sale, 
this week, our Fall Im- 
portation of Real and Im- 
itation Laces, consisting 
of Point Gaze, Duchesse, 
and Valenciennes Laces, 
Flounces, Handkerchiefs, 
Shawls, and Bridal Veils. 

Real Applique Laces, 
Flounces, and Over Dresses. 
Black Lace Flounces, 42 
inches wide, with Demi 
Flounces and Trimming 
Laces to match. 

A special line of Black 
Drapery Nets, 46 and 48 
inches wide, at $1.00 per 
yard and upwards. 

Chiffon Laces in Black, 
Cream, and all the leading 
shades. Torchon, Medici 
Cluny, and Normandy Vai 
Laces, with Insertions to 
match, Novelties in Neck 
Ruchings and Neck Wear 
in the latest designs pos 
colors. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 














SALTER INDIA LINONS eROve 
Broadway and 11th St., > usseumsn | (oe 
New York. On ent PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnww? 





WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


E ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the ‘ae Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATA LOG U E 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk ey eo fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac 
ture, rangin; rice from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 
cent. more. his k also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILL. 








~YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For eae hood — 


T SPECIAL MERIT ! foe Pa Palo 










Scarfs, 


Draperies 
- broidery and all = ot Sane 
Send 10c. for 30 good siz 
Sash oaskene two yak ack same shade) 
ashes, nd price list of remnant packages. 





a 

Price of = Sseceetne from first 
to $1. ed, Pleasant and pi 
Gonrnexevitie’ ure. €0.276Grant Ave. Manvilie.R.1. 


jer amounting 
rofitable work. 





andali kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
so remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 

These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
\ for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


FOR SALE BY 
All taeding Retailers. 


SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of | 
experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Cireular | 
references. ass A. BOND, 836 4th Ave. N. Y. City. 


























“Trade-Mark. 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


GOFF’S 
BRAID 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS, CHEVIOTS, 


And all their celebrated Dress Fabrics are guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 
They are for sale by the —— dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
H. 


Epwarp A. Morrison & Son, B. Autman & Co., C. F. Koou & Co., Loup & Tayior, JaoKson’s 
Movrnine Store, and Pp Sonny 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





839 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohdblear 
NEN: 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trave ** |} Hleacl £ 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, Ware 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


MARK 








EHRICH BROS. 


We can furnish Costumes described in last issue of 
Bazar (No. 43), as follows: 
Striped Wool Costume Page 817), 
50. “e- fo $55.00. 
Plaid Wool Costume ts 
$5 $00 2 $63.00. 


Cloth and Velvet Costu a, with Brocaded 
Vest (Page 816). 80.00 to $85.00 
Bengaline and Brocade Costume 
(Page 816).. $115.00 to $125.00, 
Made on Satine Linings; | Silk Linings, $10.00 extra. 
Samples sent on application 


Also, Cloth Hat trimmed with Ribbon and Velvet, to 
go with Cloth Costume (Page $16)...........$6.50. 
Felt Hat trimmed with Ostrich Plumes and Tips 
and Satin Ribbon, to go with Bengaline Costume 
CPO ia aie avik dick os dadckdancdauanees $10.00. 
Velvet Hat, to go with Striped Costnme (Page 817), 
trimmed with fancy wings and tips and jetted 
GIG a witovosk’ ccobes coon ae a 
Hat, with Emb: oidered ro rown . and Vel vet Brim 
trimmed with Ostrich Tips and Jet ornaments, to go 
with Plaid Costume (Page S17). ...........6-- $9.00. 

Real Shell Daggers, bh: indsomely carved, 
75c. to 98e. 

















$1.98 to $5.98 each. 
SIXTH AVENUE & 23d ST., N.Y. 
Irish Flax 
THREADS 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 

For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 
The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 

ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 


Sterling Silver Daggers and Pins, 
LADIES BARBOUR’S 
Established 1784, 
table Mechanics’ Association Falr, for “ Superior 
High Art Embroidery. 
BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Address any of our?” Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
ean an q BARBOUR'S 
2 rr ; ‘ 
Chicago, "| Prize Needle-work Series,” 
Philadelphia, on 
St. Louis, - ~~ . 
Odi etidione ontaining 24 liberal cash prizes, 
T“VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 


out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


You can five at home and maxe more money at work for as 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coate 
ly outfit FREER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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MRS. PEVERIL VANE (fo her confidential and bosom friend). ‘*NO, SUSIE, MY HUSBAND PEV ISN'T BRIGHT. 
HAD I BEEN BRIGHT, l'D HAVE NEVER MARRIED PEv.” 


I'M NOT BRIGHT EITHER. 


A DESIRABLE WORK. 
“Carton has written a story that ll make your hair curl,” said Mawson. 
** Get it for me, for goodness’ sake!’ said Mrs. M. “It ‘ll save me from burn- 
ing my fingers off with the tongs.” 
SS See a 
But yestermorn he loved this life 
As lovers love the stars, 
To-day he’s filled with inward strife: 
He smoked his pop’s cigars. 
snbicaincalipaiaieniinmite 
Mamma. “Why, Johnny! why do yon call grandpa grandma ?” 
Jounny. “'Coz papa said he was an old woman.” 
rae = a eee 
Customs [xsrrcror (to Chappie, wearing a very loose-fitting suit), “You'll have 
to pay duty on those clothes, young man. -That little game won’t work. They're 
three sizes too big. You've brought ‘em in for some cne else.” 
Cuapris. * Go ‘way, you insulting man! This is my English suit.” 
Inspxoror. ** Oh, excuse me! I didn’t knowthat. Trot along.” 
rs See 
The wisest of all mortals is 
The man who, dull and slow, 
Doth silent keep the tongue that’s his 
On what he doesn’t know. 
cxienpntiihiipanasingse 
Me. Howarp. “ Lillian, what shall we do with George? He is a good servant, 
but he goes out so mach.” 
Mus. Howarp. “ Can't you get him a position in the post-office as an outgoing 
domestic mail ?” ° 
“T don’t like our new waitress,” said little Waldo. 
“Why not?” asked his mamma. 
“ She spoke to me before we were introduced,” returned Waldo. 


A VERY COLD KNIGHT. 


HOW THE GOSSIP STARTED 

Country Postmaster (to assistant). ** Jes look up Jolin Trotter-in thet com- 
mercial agency book, an’ see how much he’s worth.” 

Assistant (a young female). ‘* Thet’s ther feller thet Miss Budd, what's stayin’ 
up the street, writes ter, isn’t it 2” : 

Posrmaster. * Yes; an’ this is ther third letter this week.” 

Assistant (poring over book). “ John—Trotter. I reckon it’s gettin’ pretty 
reriofs, ‘cause he answers ‘em right away. John—'l.otter. Here he is--one 
million!” 

Postmaster. “* What!” 

Assistant. “Look fer yerself, ef yer don’t believe me. 

Posrwastrer. ** No wonder she’s allus writin’!” 

Assistant (giggling): “Yes; I'd write myself. 
come in?” 

Postmaster. * Yes.” [ Pause 

Assistant (suddenly). “Say, say, look a-here! Here’s a box fer Miss Budd 
from a N’York jeweller, an’ it’s addressed by thet Mr. Trotter. Registered, too. 
I reckon it’s a ring. He oughter be able ter buy a pretty good un.” 

Postmaster (examining box). ** Yes, thet’s what it is, mos’ likely. Here, keep 
an eye on it while J run outa minute. There goes Barkins across the street, an’ 
he might like an item fer ther Gazette.” _ (Exit 

Assistant (soliloguizing). “ Wouldn't I jes like ter see it, though! I guess it’s 
set all eround with great big diamonds, 'n’ cost er hundred dollars.” [Sighs. 


Thet's what it says.” 


Shail I sort this mail jest 


Extract from the following issue of-the ** Topton Gazette” : 


“ What will our beaux say when Miss B , who is spending the summer in our 
midst, announces her engagement? _ A little bird tells us that the ring has come, 
and the donor is worth several millions. Our boys have no chance, but we bear 
you no ill feeling, Mr. T——, and extend our good right hand and best wishes,” 
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NO DOUBT OF IT. 


. “There is one man in the world that is invariably bound to rise,” said Hicks, 


“The 
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down a 
again.” 
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“ Yes. 
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TIME AND LOVE. 


A gray old man, that men call Time, 
While resting in a Southern clime, 

A Cupid-chanced to spy. 
“Stop,” cried the sage, ‘thon flutterer gay. 
I too have wings: ‘Teach me, I pray, 

Thy art, that Time may fly.” : 


Love smiled assent; and, hand in hand, 

They flew together o’er the land, 
When Love was heard to cry, 

“ Behold, ye maids who sportive tread 

The verdant lawn and fragrant mead, 
With Love, how Time may fly !” 


But Cupid’s strength was quickly spent, 
So Time his arm the urchin lent, 
To bear him still on high. 
** Ah, see,” he cried, “‘ ye maids below, 
What, haply, ye one day may know, 
With Time, how Love may fly!” 
Henry Coyne. 


FRIENDS—A 


“Poor Garrill! 


“You’re like it yet,” retorted John. 


“ Why, driver, it’s only three blocks from here to Cortlandt Street. 





** What one is that ?” queried Mawson. 


man who sits on a tack.” 


Garrill fell down stairs and bit her tongue in two.” 
If that woman has two tongues, Heaven knows what will be- 


————__——_ 


him!” 


‘* Before we were married you used to compare me to spring,” said Maud, after 


rel. 
“You make me tired.” 


——~.———_ 


‘* Well, Rastus, were you convicted for stealing that goose 2?” 
“No, sah. 
were not a goose, but a goslin, sah.’* 


I was acquitivated, sah, on an errah in de indictment, sah. De fowel 


a 
Two dollars 
uch to charge for that.” 
don’t you see, sir, the streets is so hobstructed these days hi'll ‘ave to drive 
harf-dozen blocks, then hover seven or height, and then hup and hover 
Soectinellpecinnateinas 

Bronson save anything from the wreck of his fortune ?” 

Fortunately for him, his wife had been shopping the day before he fuiled, 


and all the goods had been sent home.” 


HE. “It sTATE HyUR 
AV’RAGE "BOUT FREE HUNUD POUN’S © LEAD T’ KILL A MAN 

SHE (young and giddy). **MY, 1 BET DAT MAN FELT USED UP WHEN 
DAT FREE HUNUD POUN’S STRUCK IM!” 


DAT IN DE LATE WAH IT TUK ON DE 


y] i 


STREET-CAR STUDY. 










































SUPPLEMENT, 


“LOVE LAUGHS AT RAIN.” 
See illustration on page 833. 
T what obstacle, indeed, does love not 
laugh? To the middle-aged genUeman 
plodding along in the shower which has 
caught him with a cane instead of an um- 
brella in his hand the most absurd thing in 
the world would eu, the pausing to 
whisper sweet phrases und drop glances, 
each tender as a caress. If his wife were 
with him, truly as he loves her, his most 
probable speech would be, ‘‘ Hurry up, my 
dear, and let’s get out of this,” 
the happy pair of lovers who chat contented 
ly in the deluge, with the cart between them, 
receiving every drop as a benediction. Love 
laughs at everything disagreeable, or, rather, 
its wonderful alchemy transmutes everything 
base into purest gold. The scene is evident- 
ly in a market-place, on the day which at- 
tracts old and young, when the baaing of 
lambs and the bleating of calves help to 
made the situation pastoral. 





THE PORTO ROMANO, 
FLORENCE. 
See illustration on page 832. 

ie England the hard and fast line between 

town and country which formerly existed 
as a matter of military precaution has long 
since died out, though a few gates still re- 
main undestroyed in ancient cities to show 
how carefully the wealth of the merchants 
and traders was once guarded. But on the 
Continent city gates have by no means been 
done away with, though the days when such 
fortifications could keep off a hostile force 
have long since passed away. The system 


Not so with | 
| lime, earth, 





HARPER 


SWEET, LIGHTER BREAD. 


"S BAZAR. 


CoMPLAINT is frequently made by those | 


who use baking powders that they leave in | 
bread, biscuit, or cake raised by them a dis- | 


agreeable, bitter taste. This taste follows 


the use of all impure baking powders, and is | 


caused either by their containing alum (in- 
troduced to make a cheap article), by the 
impure and adulterated character of other 
ingredients used, or from the ignorance of 
their manufacturers of the proper aoimeen | 
of combining them. These baking powders 
leave in the bread a residuum formed of 
alum, or other deleterious mat- 


| ters, not always, though frequently, tastable 
| in the food, and by all physicians classed 


| as injurious to health. 


of the octroi, hateful and indefensible though | 


it be to our ideas, nowadays keeps up the 
old walls and gates, and marks the distine- 
tion between town and country. For exam- 
ple, at the Porto Romano, Florence, the pea- 


sants of the country near, who flock into the | 


town to sell their produce, are stopped by 


the customs officers, searched for contraband | 


goods, 
able articles brought into the city. It is 
evidently a busy market-day, from the long 
string of carts, filled with fruit and firewood | 
and country merchandise, waiting their turn 
and the good pleasure of the officials, who 
are not to be hurried on any account, and | 
who look upon impatience as a proof of guilt. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most © ec conomics ul “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. 

One pound \ ees forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beet 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





COLORS ExOUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN 





ENAMEL 


YOR beantifving and decorating the home it has no 








qual. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 


60 «is., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 


HOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 7 CTS 
AspPina.t’s Eneuisn ENamen was awarded the first 

prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the ouly gold medal 

at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERMOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE pre! RETAIN V IT. 

ow to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (seuled) 
for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains mz any hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 

_ MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H ir, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 











sent C.O.D. 
the m’'fr for Illust’ 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chi 


and made to pay duty on all excis- | 





The Royal Baking 
Powder is free from this serious defect. In 
its use no residuum is left, and the loaf raised 
by it is always sweet, light, and wholesome, 
and noticeably free from the peculiar taste 
complained of. The reason of this is be 


cause it is composed of nothing but abso- | 
lutely pure materials, scientifically combined 


in exactly the proper proportions of acid 
and alkali to act upon and destroy each 
other, while producing the largest amount 
of raising power. 

The cream of tartar used in it (and it con- 
sumes more than half of all the cream of 
tartar employed for all purposes in this 
country) is refined by processes especially 
its own, and exclusively used in its mam- 
moth tartar refinery, 
all ap and other impurities. 

> are justified in these assertions from 
the unqualified statements made by the Gov- 
ernment chemists, who after thorough and 
exhaustive tests recommended the ‘‘ Royal” 
for Government use because of its superi- 
ority over all others in purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. There is no danger of bit- 
ter bread or biscuit where it alone is used. 
hie torn? Its a GUM TISSUE mend—no sewing! 


5 yd We (worth 30c.) Agents want it— af our terms 
Children sell itt U, G. We oD, 6 Downing street, Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


which totally eliminate | 


ev OER I A 


WEG 


ClOUS NOURISHING 
INVALIDS, CONVALE SCENTS, 


x _._ AND THE AGED. 


FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, 
AND 


INFANTS - 
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- CHILDREN. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS: SHIPPING DEPOT GOHN CARLE & SONS..- NEWYORK. 








Send to Sly W. 45th St. . N. ¥., for Sample: 


Over. 
ARFIELD TEA‘: 
results 
ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache: re. 


stores the pak serioereresge cures sepa ion. | 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


-Packer’s 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing. pee Medical Standard, Chicago. 


‘* It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 
‘‘ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’ 


25 Cents. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. 


— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


N. ¥. 





spoken. 


Clean. 





Appcti 1Z1N gs hehe wet stg 


petizing 
The clear soups are clear and the thick 


look. 


soups are perfectly smooth. 


Taste Good. 


Of this we have constantly 
There is nothing 
that could be done that we 
do not do to insure the most scrupulous clean- 
liness in the preparation of our soups. 


FRANCO AMERICAN 
Fooo Os 


Tench, 





Whe ntheyare ™ 


they 


And the first taste, how good it 
is! And how eagerly the rest is 
eaten. With such a relish that 


there is a stronger appetite for the dinner which follows. 


All ready but for warming. 


you get the Franco-American brand, 


will be sent on receipt of 14 cents for 


Franco-Ame 


Enquire of your grocer for them, 


and be sure 
A sample can of any of the 18 varieties 


postage. 


ican Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE Best 


FOR 





So.o say STATIONERS evervwnene. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cental 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO ..°*cw vom” 
Prof. |. HUBERT'S 


ALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering, but remor- 
irg all blemishes, and permanently sestort ng the com. 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at your Drug- 
gist, or sent postpaid on receipt of price—50c. 


Prof. \ HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


WooDBURY's FAGIAL SOAP 








wider Ma ‘ Pittings S60 
= No oa, Superfine us Hair, ? imp es, &c., rem 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


made. 
Impossible to pick. lx made of steel; iscengisond fite 
any door. Ask your dealer for it. Sample Lock sent post- 
paid upon receipt of 50 cta. NA te c-R LOOK 0. 
4114 412 Manhattan Bldg. Chicago, 





PARISIAN Us GUERLAIN's Perrumes Il {iS7 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917. Broadway, NEW-YORK. 





















JACKETS-WRAPS-CLOAKS: ANDWANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
‘CHOICEAND-EXCLUSIVE-DESIGNS: 
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Fig. 1.—F rock FoR GrRkL FROM 1 TO 
3 YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 2, Page 836. ] 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet 


Jet EMBROIDERED COAT. 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
f 3. 





JETTED Mepicr Bett. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Coat ror Boy rrom 





HARPER’S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 







Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 25-28, 
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LittLe Grris’ BONNETS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


PassEMENTERIE 
COLLAR. 

For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Jet PASSEMENTERIE GIRDLE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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= 
To 9 YEARS OLD. PASSEMENTERIE GIRDLE WITH PENDANTS. Suir ror Boy rrom 9 To 11 YEARS ony, 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and a 1 a Supplement, 
N . LiL, Figs. 17-24. 
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OCTOBER 31, 1891. 


REMNANTS. 


ART of a chicken pie, a platter filled with 

turkey bones and meat, a dish partly fill- 
ed with cold mashed potatoes, another of 
turnips, still another of squash, some boiled 
onions, a tureen with oyster soup, a glass 
dish with a few spoonfuls of cranberry sauce, 
a similar dish with a like quantity of delicate 
apple jelly—such were among the remnants 
that the day after the feast fill the pantry 
shelves or the cupboard of many a house- 
keeper. On the sideboard in the dining-room 
was the wreck of what had been a beautiful- 
ly arranged dish of fruit, a small quantity 
each of grapes, pears, oranges, and bananas 
remaining. All had been hastily put aside 
to wait until, ‘‘the company ” having depart- 
ed, there would be leisure to separate and 
carefully prepare for family use such things 
as would take kindly to making over. 

I propose to tell exactly how this was done 
in one family where delicate and capricious 
appetites demanded the nicest of cookery 
and the daintiest of serving. 

The oyster soup, the remnant of the chick- 
en pie, and the squash were selected to pre- 
pare fordinner. A plate was filled with nice 
slices of both white and dark meat from the 
platter of turkey, ready for tea that evening; 
the remainder, with the potatoes, turnips, and 
onions, was carefully covered and set away 
in a cool cupboard for use the day after. 
The sideboard was put in perfect order, a 
dish of bright apples taking the place of the 
other fruit, which was placed where it would 
ret perfectly cold before being made into a 

ruit salad. The cake was rearranged ona 
delicate decorated china plate, 2 particular 
favorite with the mistress of the house, to be 
served with the fruit salad which would make 
the dessert for that day. 

At exactly a quarter to twelve the chicken 
pie was for the second time ready for the 
oven. In preparing it the largest pieces of 
crust had been removed and neatly trimmed 
to fit the smaller dish in which it was now to 
be served. All the remaining crust had been 
broken into small bits, and the potatoes and 
chicken cut into small pieces—not minced, 
A cup of boiling water was then poured over 
the prepared crust, potatoes and chicken and 
all, carefully and thoroughly mixed, poured 
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Fig. 1.—Ciorn Costume witH AsTRAKHAN TRIMMING. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 10-16. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





HovsE Bopice.—{For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-9.] 


Hh 


Fig. 2.—Back or CLotn Costumm, Fie. 1. 


into a bake-dish, and the crust fitted over the 
top. A perforated pie pan was turned over the 
top of the dish, and it was set in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Four pieces of bread 
two inches square were toasted an even brown 
and placed in four soup plates. The oysters 
were drained from the soup, and three or four 
placed on each piece of the toast, which was then 
set in the warming-closet. The soup was put 
in a saucepan and set on the side of the range. 
When it was hot, half a cup of cream was added, 
and all allowed to come to the boiling-point. 
It was poured over the toast and oysters about 
ten minutes before serving. The soup was al- 
most absorbed by the toast when sent to the ta- 
ble. This dish was served as creamed oysters, 
and no one but a connoisseur could or would 
have thought of the oysters as having been 
cooked before. 

The squash was browned in the, oven, after 
being deftly shaped into a rounded mound. 

The bananas, pears, and oranges were peeled, 
cut into very thin slices, sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar, and the juice of the grapes squeezed 
over them, making a delightful and refreshing 
salad. 

Of course it required thought, care, and work 
to prepare a dinner in this way.- But the only 
hint of its being a ‘‘ warmed-over dinner” was 
the remark of the man of the house that “it im- 
proves a chicken pie to turn it into a scallop.” 

A breakfast dish was made of the onions and 
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cold potatoes. The onions were minced fine, 
and put on the range in a frying-pan with 
the dressing which had been over them—it 
was a gravy of butter, flour, and milk. As 
there was not enough of it to moisten the po- 
tatoes, a few spoonfuls of milk were added. 
When boiling, the mashed potatoes were 
stirred into the onions and gravy, As they 
were already cooked, it was only necessary to 
allow all to become hot. When sent to the 
breakfast table in a hot tureen it proved to 
be a new and desirable variety of Lyonnaise 
potatoes. ' 

For the second day’s dinner there were 
soup, turkey, and stewed potatoes, with a 
dessert of mince-pie and fruit tart. 

Early in the forenoon all the meat was cut 
from the bones of the turkey in as large pieces 
as possible, and laid in a pan in which the 
brown gravy had been previously poured 
The dressing that remained was cut in squares 
and laid on top of the pieces of turkey, out 
of the gravy. A second pan was turned over 
the top. It was then set aside, to be placed 
in the oven twenty minutes before dinner. 

The bones and all scraps remaining on the 
platter were put in a kettle with water enough 
to cover them, and left to simmer for an hour. 
The soup was then strained and put back 
into the kettle, with a handful of rice and 
more seasoning. Before sending to the table, 
half a cup of strained tomatoes was added. 

The turnips were warmed by setting them 
in asteamer over the soup. After they were 
in the vegetable dish a spoonful of melted 
butter was poured over them. 

The stewed potatoes were fresh, and were 
prepared by peeling, and cutting the potatoes 
in inch pieces, and boiling until tender, pour 
ing off the water and adding butter, pepper, 
and salt. 

The mince-pie was carefully warmed be- 
tween two pans to prevent the crust becom- 
ing hard. 

A pie dish was lined with puff-paste rolled 
half an inch thick, and pricked in the bottom 
with a fork. This crust was placed in the 
oven, and while it was baking, the cranberries 
and the apple jelly were thoroughly beaten 
together with a spoonful of boiling water. 
It was poured into the crust and returned to 
the oven for a few minutes. 

MARGARET RYDER. 


RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS. 


Purr Puppixes.—One cup milk; 1 cup flour; 
2 eggs; pinch salt. Beat the flour and milk to- 


gether, add the salt, and pour this batter upon | 


the well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Stir in light- 


ly the whites of the eggs whipped stiff, and half | 


fill with the mixture deep muffin tins which have 
been well greased. Bake in a steady oven that is 


not too hot. They should be eaten as soon as | 


baked. Serve with the following sauce: 

Cream Savce.—One cup powdered sugar; 2 
table-spoonfuls butter; half a cup sweet cream ; 
llemon, Cream the butter and sugar until very 
light and soft; put it into a bowl set in an outer 


| ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with | 


| manently, aud economically cured by the Curicura | 


vessel of boiling water on the stove, and stir con- | 


stantly until hot, and then add the heated cream. 
When the sauce is thoroughly blended, take it 
from the fire, and add to it the juice and grated 
rind of the lemon. 

ORANGE Custarps.—One quart milk; 5 eggs; 
3 large or 4 small oranges; 1 cup sugar; 1 small 


table-spoonful corn-starch. Heat the milk to boil- | 


ing, and stir into it the sugar and the conn-starch 
wet up in a little cold milk. Cook five minutes, 
and pour it upon the volks of the five eggs beat- 


custard becomes thick and creamy, This will 
require about ten minutes. Take from the fire, 
and when it has stood a few moments stir into it 


the juice of all the oranges and the grated peel | 


of two. Turn the custard into cups or into a 
bowl, and when it is perfectly cold and about to 
be served, heap on top of it the whites of the 
eggs beaten stiff with a couple of table-spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. 

AppLre Snowprirr.—Eight fine large apples; 


1 cup powdered sugar; 1 cup sweet cream; | 


whites of 8 eggs. Peel und core the apples, and 
steam them until tender. Pile them in a shallow 
bowl or dish, filling the spaces left by the cores 
with apple or quince jelly. Whip the cream, 
and beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
with powdered sugar. Mix with the whipped 
cream, and pile over and around the apples. 
Sweet apples are best for this purpose. 
Swert-poraro Custarp,—Three cups milk; 5 


eggs; 1 cup sugar; 3 cups boiled and grated | 


sweet-potato; half.a cup of butter; half a tea- 


spoonful of cinnamon. Beat the eggs light with | 


the sugar, and stir in the potate and butter. Add 
the spice,and bake the custard in a buttered 
pudding dish. When perfectly cold, eat with the 
following hot sauce: 





hs ’ ‘ | a= skin prevented by Cotioura Soar. 
en light. Return to the fire, and cook until the 


} Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muecnlar | 
1 \ Weakness reli eved in one minnte by the Cutt- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


xin 5catp | HOLMES & Co., 


OOD > | Manufacturers. 


| We have for the coming season two xew patents on our 
Cured by : : 


tiGULra Union Undergarments. 


| Deer ind wey AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER | 


4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- interest ave there Selinented 


which give a fulness not 
found in any other make. 
Any lady who will give it a 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other makes has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our garments to ev- 
ery State and Territory in 
the country. They are 


FAULTLESS IN FIT, 


and, as made to-day, is a 
garment unequalled. Every 
garment is marked inside 
of sateen lining, ‘ Holmes 
& Co."’ Buy no others until 
you see our new garment. 
When not found with your 
best dealers, send stamp di- 
rect to us for catalogue and 
price-list, and we will send 
rules for self -measurement 
and swatches to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


109 Kingston $t., 


Boston, Mass, 


loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 


Remepries, consisting of Curtoura, the great Skin | 
Cure, Curiouna Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and | 
Beantifier, the Curiourna Resotvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Puritier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


az Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily —< 
“ea 








ovea Anti-Pain Prasrer, 25c. 


Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pr: moune ed the well- 
known Liebig Company's Exiract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown iu Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 


well-known “a * 2, trade-mark FO e 

nega £: | : pictares ted 13 copies of Y 
LIEBIC Extract Gham epulae wees Soh 

COMPANY'S of Beef ay 













20x14 inches in size, and 

some larger. Among them are Primroses, Pink 
Roses, Lake View, Deer’s Head, Yellow Chry- 
For Delicious For Improved and | santhemums, Kitten Family, etc., etc. Send 
Beef Tea. Economic Cookery. | for this most beautiful offer. Catalogue of over 


ne cate — | 300 pictures free. 
DON’T BUY ANY FURNITURE until you 


send f 
| DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE vf THE GUNN THe Art INTERCHANGE Co., 
| FOLDING BED combined with every class of | 37 & 39 West 22d Street, New York, 


Wixge Savcr.—One table-spoonful of butter; | 


1 cup of powdered sugar; 1 gill cooking sherry. 
Rub the butter with the sugar, and set the vessel 
containing it on the fire in a saucepan of boiling 
water. Heat the wine in a cup also set in boil- 
ing water. When both are scalding hot, put 
them together. 

Corre Foam.—One cup strong - made coffee ; 
half-box gelatine; half-cup cold water; one cup 
sugar; whites of three eggs. Soak the gelatine 
in the water one hour. Mix with it the sugar. 
Pour over both the boiling-hot coffee, and stir 
until they are thoroughly dissolved. Should they 
be slow in reaching this stage, set them on the 
fire a few moments. Strain, and set in a cold 
place. When the jelly begins to stiffen, beat 
the whites of the eggs to a standing froth, and 
whip the jelly into it,a spoonful at atime. Beat 
about fifteen or twenty minutes with a Dover 





egg-beater. Set to form in a mould wet with | 
cold water. Make a boiled custard of the yolks | 
of the three eggs, two cups of milk, and a half- | 


cup of sugar; and when the coffee foam is turned 
out into the dish, pour the custard about it. It 
is very good even without the custard. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 








become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and 
They wili take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
1X BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 














THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


 CRAB-APPLE 


Furniture. 13 different styles. For sale by leading Mention Harper's Bazar. 
deal 


ers 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ Haviland China at First Hands. 


About September st the oe 
showrooms, No. 218 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of 26th St., will be pre with 
a complete line of 


HAVILAND & CO.’S TABLE CHINA, 


togethtr with a full line of 














SREAD-AND-OILK SET. DORFLINGER'S BEST AMERICAN CUT GLASS, | 


FRANK HAVILAND, 14 Barclay St., New York. 


NEW RETAIL STORE, 
218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 


FACE MASSAGE. 


Beauty Developed and Preserved! Makes the Face Fair and Youthful, Im- 
proves Expression, ee Hollows, Evens Features. on treatment known for 
Wrinkles, Ready Relief for Headache, Neuralgia. by Famous Beauties. 
Pimples, Black! Freckles, Tan, Oily Skim, Sallowness, Darkness 
under the Eves < can removed. Since our Book on this New Art appeared 
(Copyr’d, '90,) Face Massage has attracted widespread attention. .It is the only 


Treatise on the Subject. Scientific, Reliable, indorsed by high Medical Authorities 
The Complete Outfit for Face Massage is manufactu 


enly by us. 
MASSAGE OIL (Trade a is len a mg Absorbed by the skin, 
: ey Oe Tissues. Rubs away Wrin- 

kles, No Substitute will resuits. , $1.00 = bottle. 
BALM OF LILYS: Hasasetetuentiaeesions autifier, IsNotaraine, wder,* Cream,’ or‘ Bleach.’ 
Dees a clog the pores. Warranted Ly A a $5,000 C ntee to contain No 
Poison of any mameor nature. No Glycerine. Cannot harm the most po hen =< A Magica! liquid to 
use when making the Toilet. Delicately whitens and smonthesthe Complexion. FarSuperior to Paint or Powder. 
tely does not show, but gives a refined and dainty fairness. Retains the Lily perfume, It is the mostcharming 





| and satisfactory Beautitier ever sold. Price 50c. of Druggists or our Agents. If mailed. add 15 cents for — 


| 


4 te cures Quinsy, Croup, -— 
Enlarged tarrh the 





DELIGHT a Soap Substitute for facial use. Price 15e. Gives the delicious sensation of Mountain Breezes. 

snotirritate. This Outfit—SYLVAN’S MASSAGE OLL, BALM of LIL YSand DELIGHT. 
enables one toenjoy the benefits of Face Massage. Sent in plain case, with Free copy of our Famous Book,‘ Artof 
Face Massage,’ for $1.65. For $2 we send the Massage Outfit, our superb Dental Cream, Kalli hora (25e) 
anda tube of Geranium Jelly (25c.) to Whiten the Hands. SYLVAN TOILET CO. ascent Port priced 


x ELMER MAXWELL, No. 1055 Superior St., Cleve 

; Tae land, Ohio. writes: “I will say your Medicated 

‘ be We". ul Throat Bandage is the best thing I ever had, 

J and as | have been troubled with Quinsy for twenty 

i years, I think I ought to know when I have a good 

thing. I can say it is a sure cure and does ali you 

claim itto do. I shall be glad to refer all suffering 
with throat troubles to your firm, 

GERTRUDE J. HALE, Littleton, Iowa, writes: 











Tonsils, Cai 

Throat, Hoarseness, mean of Vetee, 
and all diseases of the Throat and Vocal 
organs, no matter how chronic. For 
acute attacks its action is marvelous. 

We will send a book, entitled “THE 
THROAT AND ITS AILMENTS,” free to 
any one sending us a 2-cent stamp for 
Postage and mentioning this paper. 


“Lean sincerely recommend your Bandage to be all 
you claim for it. 
Sent by mail, pre-paid, for §2. 
THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY Co. 
Box 23, CINCINNATI, O. 





PISOS CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended Ph 
Cures where er else fails, Pleasant and Ba An Soa 


taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








77 BARRYS TRICOPHE ROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely med, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseasesof the skin, glandsand 

= — healing cuts, burns, bruises, 5; 


M: 
aK a 


This new cut represents the 
style and fit, and points of | 








SUPPLEMENT. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ; 
—_wenaseeesesesaeaeese aes a~ Ss ieee 


Sleepy. 


y If aman is drowsy 
in the day time 
afer a good 
night's sleep, 
there's indiges- 
ction and stomach 
(disorder. 


by removing the waste 
matter which is clog- 
ing the system, will 


cure all Biltous and 
Nervous disorders, and will quickly re- 
lieve Sick Meadache. 
Of all 1 drug gists. Price 25 cents a box. 
ork Depot, 365 Canal St. 33 
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'N EW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with Jvansparent Films, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


f 

« 

« 

‘ 

SUPERB COL- " 

ORED STUDIES FOR ‘ 

AND PICTURES, including . 

Roses, Water- Lilies, Peaches ‘ 

and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- c 

rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats ‘ 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 

Portrait shown in three pro- r 


. 

; gressive stages [these progressive lessons*in oils ¢ 
@ and water-colors are a special feature for 1892}, &c., § 
4 

f 

a 








‘ 
»& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
4 (Oct., Nov., and Dee., ’91). 
y Inordertosec urethismostliberaloffer[the ordinary 
» price for all it includes is $2.75] you must cut out 
. this (Bazar) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, 


@ MONTAGUE MARKS, 2 Union Square, New York. 
» ¢@™ Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. With 
p sainple copy and 3 ex olored plates, 25 cents. 


IE. COUDRAY'S) 


QOUQUES | 
° CHo1s' | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


ee HY ALL PRINCIPAL Connon ee 
.N RUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8, 
eels Canna Comms canna ea cana 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST, 


“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 


| govern the —— of digestion and nutrition, and by 








a careful application of the fine properties of well- selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us mar 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us a 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well orti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,H thic Chemist 

London, England. 
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> BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, 
im ples, Freckles, Pittings, Mele ont and 
“> Superfluous Hair fe peegun 3 re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beauiified. The Form 
deve mes yl Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colo’ and restored, Interesting 
’, Book (seaied), Sonn withonm le Cre- 
mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro, 
7414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City- 
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